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THE LIBERAL, No. IV. 
Wen the ‘ Liberal’ was first com- 
menced by the trio of Pisa it excited 
considerable expectations, from the high 
reputation and known genius of Lord 
Byron and Mr. Shelley; nor were the 
talents of Leigh Hunt to be despised as 
a contributor to a work in i he 
might choose his subject and be under 
some control; but we never expected 
that the wayward genius of Byron would 
long be confined to the ‘ Liberal :? we 
thought the copartnership would be dis- 
solved, even though the business should 
be carried on in the name of the firm. 
This has been the case ; poor Shelley 
has prematurely paid the great debt of 
nature, and Lord Byron has certainly 
withdrawn his genius, if not his pen 
from the ‘ Liberal,’ which may now be 
considered as the sole production of 
Leigh Hunt and William Hazlitt, with 
any chance contributor they can lay hold 
of ;—it is no longer a Pisan, but a Lon- 
dop journal, 
_ The fourth number of the ¢ Liberal,’ 
which was published late in the week 
for us, appears insufferably dull.— 
There are about five and twenty pages of 
the first canto of the ‘ Morgante Mag- 
giore’ of Messer Luigi Pulci, with a poor 
translation, which occupies some thirty 
pages more. This poem, we are told, 
not only divides with the Orlando Ina- 
marato the honour of having formed 
and suggested the style and story of 
Ariosto, but its author,’ Pulci, is the 
founder of a new style of poetry very 
lately sprung up in England,—that of 
the ingenious Whistlecraft ; be this as 
itmay, we think that every one who has 
tead the very clever poem published un- 
der the name of ‘ Whistlecraft,’ will 
think that the writer has far surpassed 
his prototype, particularly as he ap- 
pears through a translation: not that 
it was a very easy task to convert the 
antiquated and provincial style of Pulci 
into the same versification in English. 
The editor of the « Liberal’ says, it has 
never yet been decided entirely whether 
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ride the religion which is one of his fa- 
vourite topics: we suspect, however, 
there can be less difficulty in coming to 
a conclusion as to the intentions of the 
translator. The whole is a piece of 
wretched doggrel, destitute of wit or 
common sense. 

The next article in the ‘ Liberal’ is 
the fourth of Mr. Leigh Hunt's ¢ Letters 
from Abroad,’ in which he invites‘some 
friends to visit him, ‘arm in afth,’ in 
Italy, during the holidays, and among 
the other rarities which he promises 
they will see, during their journey and 
on their arrival, are Rousseau and Les 
Charmettes, the King of Sardinia, olive 
trees and cypresses, and the lizards run- 
ning up the walls; and they shall hear 
the cicada,—aye and what is more, they 
shall see ‘the fire flies—divine little 
creatures.’ Who would stop in Lon- 
don, or even at Hampstead, when there is 
so much to be seenin Italy? We hope 
Mr. Leigh Hunt’s ‘ deax Gand ‘ N-,’ 
whose holidays are approaching,’ set 
out yesterday, on the first: sight of the 
‘Liberal,’ particularly as he acknow- 
ledges that he will catch (what he cer- 
tainly much wants) ‘ a new inspiration’ 
from their coming; and he promises 
them the choice of forty rooms to sleep 
in. A description of the Italian insects, 
and some Genoese jokes, nearly the 
whole of which are from Joe Miller, 
make up this letter from abroad, from 
which, however, we select a few pas- 
sages :— 

‘ All the insect tribes, good and bad, ac- 
quire vigour and size as they get southwards. 
1 have seen, however, but one scorpion yet, 
and the rascal was young; we were looking 
upon him with much interest, and speculat- 
ing upon his turn of mind, whea a female 
servant quietly took her scissors and cut him 
in.two. Her bile, with eating oil and mi- 
bestra, was as much exalted as, his. Is it 
true that all poison is nothing but an essen- 
tial acid, exalted in proportion to its venom ? 
The discovery of the Prussic acid, which 
kills instantly, looks like it.—Our antipa- 
thies are set up every now and then, by the 
sight of some new and higegus-looking in- 
sect; but we have not seen a spentietl part 
of what we expected. , The flies bite so, 
that the zanzaliere (the bed-net against the 
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as the enemy from whom it is named. The 
gnats have hardly come; yet we have been 
obliged to take to it. We have not yet seen 
the mantis, which I am told will turn its 
head round at music, and seem to listen. 
Of the silk-worms, notice has just been given 
us in the neighbourhood by a general strip- 
ping of the leaves off the mul -trees. 
‘fhe beauty of the bees and butterflies you 
may imagine. But there is one insect, of so 
fairy-like a nature and lustre, that it would 
be almost worth coming in the south to look 
at, if there were no other attraction. I have 
already alluded to it,—the fire fly. Ima- 
gine thousands of flashing diamonds every 
night powdering the ground, the trees, and 
the air; especially in the darkest places, 
aud the corn-fields. They give at once a 
delicacy and brilliance to Italian darkness, 
inconceivable. It is the glow-worm, wing- 
ed, and flying in crowds, In England, you 
know, the female alone gives light: at least, 
that of the male, who is the exclusive pos- 
sessor of the wings, is hardly perceptible 
W orm is a wrong word, the creature being 
a real insect.—The Italian name is luceiola, 
little-light,—ini Genoa,»case-belie  fehiare- 
belle)—clear and fine. Its aspect, when 
held in the hawd, is that of a dark-coloured 
beetle, but without the hardness or sluggish 
look. The light is contained in the under 
part of the extremity of the abdomen, exhi- 
biting :a dull golden-coloured partition by 
day, and flashing occasionally by day-light, 
especially when the hand is At 
night, the flashing is that of the purest .and 
most lucid fire, spangling the vineyards and 
olive-trees, and their dark avenues, with 
innumerable stars. Its use is not known. 
In England, and I believe here, the suppo- 
sition is, that it is a signal of love. It af 
fords no perceptible heat, but is supposed ti 
be phosphoric. In a dark room, a single 
one is sufficient to flash a light against the 
wall, I have read of a lady in the Wes: 
Indies, who could see to read by the help o: 
three under a glass, as long as they chose to 
accommodate her. A few of them are ge- 
nerally in our rooms all night, going about 
like little sparkling elves. It is impossible 
not to think of something spiritual, in seems 
the progress of one of them through a dark 








gnats) seems quite as necessary against them 


room. You voly know it by the flashing of 
its lamp, which takes place every three or 
four inches apart, sometimes oftener, thus 
marking its track in and out the apartment, 
or about it. It is like a little fairy taking 
its rounds. These insects remind us of the 
lines in Herrick, inviting his mistress to 
come to hiin at night-time; and they suit 
them still better than his — ones == 
—Si. 
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“ Their lights the glow-worms lend thee ; 
The shooting stars attend thee ; 
And the elves also, 
W hose little eyes glow 

Like the sparks of fire, befriend thee.” 
to me, who pass more of my time even 
than usual, in the ideal world, these spi- 
ritual-lucking little creatures are more than 
commonly interesting. S. used to watch 
them for hours. TU leok at them, and won- 
der whether any of the particles he left up- 
ga earth help to animate their loving and 
lovely light. The last fragment he wrote, 
which was a welcome to me on my arrival, 
began with a simile taken from their dusk 
look and the fire-underneath it, in which he 
found a likeness to his friend. They had 
then just made their appearance. Do you 
recollect coming down to Buckinghamshire 
one summer? Come to [taly now, and help 


me to bear a thousand recollections full of 


him and all beautiful things.’ 

To his stale jokes from Geneva, the 
writer adds one which he says is in ‘a 
new set of Arabian Tales (genuine),’ 
which we subjoin :— 

‘A schoolinaster (worthy brother of the 
scholar in Hierocles) taught his boys, when- 
ever they heard him sneeze, to rise up with 
solemnity, cross their hands on thetr bosoms, 
and ejaculate, ‘* God preserve our venerable 
tutor!” One day, he took them out for a 
walk; and the weather heing hot, it was 
abe pean they should drink at a well. The 
well was deep, so the master made them 
join their turbans together for a rope, and 
descending to the bottom, handed them up 
their drink one after the other. The re- 
freshment over, he bade them draw him up 
again, and had nearly reached the top, 
when the coldness of the well making him 
sneeze, the whole posse instantly let go the 
rope, threw themselves into their accustom- 
ed attitude, and exclaimed with fervour, 
** God preserve our venerable tutor !’—who 
broke his leg.’ 

The third article 1s a sort of poem call- 
ed * The Choice,’ (a poet’s choice,) in 
which Mr. Leigh Hunt, for the author- 
shipcan scarcely be mistaken, tells us that 
he would like ‘a low broad house’ built of 
brick ; that his study should be on the 
upper floor; that he would never hunt, 
except the fox; that he hates fishing; 
that he would not grow his own lettuces ; 
and that he is not sure he would have a 
rookery ! 

The Florentine Chronicler, Giovanni 
Villani, forms the subject of the next 
article, and it is prettily written. The 
pulpit oratory of Dr. Chalmers and Mr. 
Irving comes next, and here we first re- 
cognize Mr. Hazlitt. We have already 
devoted a considerable portion of our 
paper to this popular preacher, but we 
are sure our readers will be glad to hear 
the opinion of Mr, Hazlitt, who is the 
son of a dissenting minister, and is 
acknowledged to bea good pulpit critic. 
Speaking of Mr, Irving, he says,— 





‘Who has not heard of him? Who does 
not go to hear him? You can scarcely 
move along for the coronet-coaches that be- 
siege the entrance to the Caledonian Cha- 
pel in Hatton Garden; and when, after a 
prodigious squeeze, you get in so as to have 
standing-room, you see in the same undis- 
tinguished crowd Brougham and Mackin- 
tosh, Mr. Peel and Lord Liverpool, Lord 
Lansdown and Mr. Coleridge. Mr. Canning 
and Mr. Hfone are pew-fellows, Mr. Waith- 
man frowas stern applause, and Mr. Alder- 
man Wood does the honours of the Meet- 
ing! The lamb lies down with the lion, 
and the Millennium seems to be anticipated 
in the Caledonian Chapel, under the new 
Scotch preacher. Lords, ladies, sceptics, 
fanatics, join in approbation,—some ad- 
mire the doctrine, others the sound, some 
the picturesque appearance of the orator, 
others the grace of action, some the ingenu- 
ity of the argument, others the beauty of the 
style og.the bursts of passion, some even go 
so far as to patronize a certain brackish in- 
fusion of the Scottish dialect, and a slight 
defect of vision, Lady Bluemont declares 
it to be only inferior to the Excurston in 
imagination, and Mr. Botherby cries— 
“Good, good!” The “Talking Potato” and 
Mr. Theodore Flash have not yet been. 

‘Mr. [rving appears to us the most ac- 
complished barbarian, and the least offen- 
sive and most dashing clerical holder-forth 
we remember to have seen. He puts us in 
mind of the first man, Adam, if Adam had 
but been a Scotchman, and had had coal 
black hair. He seems to stand up in the 
integrity of his composition, to begin a new 
race of practising believers, to give a new 
inypulse to the Christian religion, to regene- 
rate the fallen and degenerate race of man. 
You would say he had been turned out of 
the hands of Nature and the schools a _per- 
fect piece of workmanship. See him in the 
street, he has the air, the free-swing, the 
bolt upright figure of an Indian savage, ora 
northern borderer dressed in canonicals; 
set him in the pulpit, and he is armed with 
all the topics, a master of fence, the pupil of 
Dr. Chalmers! Inaction he has been com- 
pared to Kean; in the union of external 
and intellectual advantages, we might start 
a parallel for him in the admirable Crich- 
ton. fle stands before Haydon’s picture of 
Lazarus, and says, ‘Look at me!” He 
erosses Piccadilly, and clears Bond Street 
of its beaux! Rob Roy, Macbriar is come 
again. We saw him stretched on a bench 
at the Black Bull, in Edinburgh,-—we met 
him again at a thirteen-penny ordinary in 
London, in the same attitude, and said,with- 
out knowing his calling, or his ghostly parts, 
“That is the man for a fair saint.” We 
swear it by— 

“ His foot mercurial; his martial thigh ; 

The brawns of Hercules, but his jovial face.” 
Aye, there we stop like Imogen—there 1s a 
want of expression in it. ‘The iron has 
not entered his soul.” He has not dared to 
feel but in tratntfels and in dread. He has 
read Wertér Bit to criticise him; Rous- 
seau, but to'st®l himself against him; 
Shakespeare, but to quote him; Multon, 





but to round his periods, Pleasure, fancy 
humanity, are syrens that he repels and 
keeps at arms-length: and hence his fea. 
tures are hirdened, and have a barbarie 
crust upon them. They are not steeped in 
the expression of Titian or Raphael; byt 
they would do for Spagnoletti to paint, and 
his dark profile and matted locks have sume. 
thing of the grave commanding appearance 
of Leonardo da Vinci’s massive portraits, 

‘Dr. Chalmer’s is not so good-looking 
man as Mr, Irving; he wants the same yi. 
gour and spirit. Tis face is dead and 
clammy, cold, pale, bloodless, passionless, 
and there is a glazed look of insincerity 
about the eyes, uninformed, uninspired from 
within. His voice is broken, harsh, and 
creaking, while Mr. Irving’s is flowing and 
silvery: his Scotch accent and pronunciation 
are a terrible infliction on the uncultivated 
ear. His “ Whech observation I oorge upon 
you, my frinds and breethren.” desolates and 
lays waste all the humanities. He grinds 
out his sentences between his teeth, and 
catches at truth with his fists, asa monkey 
catches an apple or a stick thrown at him 
with his paws. He seems by his action and 
his utterance to say to difficulties, “Come, 
let me clutch thee,” and having got them in 
his grasp, tears and rends them in pieces as 
a dog tears an old rag to tatters or mumbles 
a stone that is flung in his way.’ 

After noticing the pulpit oratory of 
Dr. Chalmers, the writer proceeds— 

‘Mr. Irving isa more amiable moralist, 
and a more practical reasoner. He throws 
a glancing, pleasing light over the gloomy 
ground of Calvinism. There is something 
humane in his appeals, striking in his apos- 
trophes, graceful in his action, soothing in 
the tones of his voice. He is not affected 
and theatrical; neither is he deeply impas- 
sioned or overpowering from the simple ma- 
jesty of his subject. He is above common- 
place both in fancy and argument; yet he 
can hardly rank as a poet or philosopher. 
Ile is a modernised covenanter, a sceptical 
fanatic. We do not feel exactly on sure 
ground with him—we scarcely know whe- 
ther he preaches Christ crucified, or him- 
self. His pulpit style has a resemblance to 
the florid gothic. We are a little mystified 
when a man with one hand brings as all the 
nice distinctions and air-drawn speculations 
of modern unbelievers, and arms the other 
with ‘ fire hot from Hell,”—-when St. Paul 
and Jeremy Bentham, the Evangelists and 
the Sorrows of Werter, Seneca, Shakespea, 
the author of Caleb Williams, and the Poll- 
tical Justice, are mingled together 1 the 
saine passage, and quoted in the same 
breath, however eloquent that breath may 
be. Wesee Mr. Irving smile with decent 
scorn at this remark, and launch one more 
thunderbolt at the critics. He is quite we 
come, and we should be proud of his notice. 
In the discourses he has lately delivered, 
and which have drawn crowds to admire 
them, he has laboured to describe the seb- 
sual man, the intellectual man, the mor 
man, and the spiritual man ; and has cecal 
ficed the three first at the shrine of the 8 
He gave certainly a terrific pictare of t 
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death-bed of the sensual man—a scene 
where few shine—but it is a good subject 
for oratory, and he made the most of it.’ 

‘Chaucer’s Squire’s Tale Modernized, 
Canto I.’ a common-place article on 
letter writing, and a rather amusing but 
jong article on arguing in a circle, with 
a few minor poems, make up the fourth 
number of the ‘Liberal,’ which is by 
far the worst of the series. 
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For the Oracles of God, Four Orations. 
For Judgment to Come, an Argument, 
in Nine Parts. By the Rev. Ep- 
WARD LrvinG, M. A. Minister of the 
Caledonian Church, Hatton Garden. 
8vo. pp. 084. London, 1823. 

Mucu as we deprecate the too common 
practice of reviewers, in mingling an au- 
thor with his subject, and judging of 
the man rather than of his book, yet 
there are cases in which they are so 
locked together that it would be impos- 
sible to separate them. The present 
we consider to be one of these cases, 
and we believe Mr. Irving would think 
we did him deliberate injustice, did we 
view him as Mr. Irving the author, ra- 
ther than as Mr. Irving the orator: in 
the one case, he would come uncom- 
mended by any previous knowledge ; in 
the other, he enters the tribunal of cri- 
tical justice while the world is resound- 
ing with his celebrity and his talents. 

[t would beidleto suppose that any one 
of our readers cannot have heard of Mr. 
Irving, whose name has become familiar 
as household words in our mouths! he 
has been for some weeks the prominent 
theme in newspaper chit-chat; not only 
has his style of preaching been stated 
and discussed, but his person has been 
described with as much minuteness as 
if it had been drawn up for the ‘ Hue and 
Cry ;’ his stature, features, and com- 
plexion, the colour and quantity of his 
whole countenance, even to his catop- 
tric ken and whiskers, have been so mi- 
nutely described, that we will venture 
to saya Bow-Street officer would recog- 
nize him in church or market. 

Mr. Irving is a young man, who 
was for some time an assistant preacher 
to Dr. Chalmers, of Glasgow; until 
both the doctor and his colleague, hav- 
ing calls, left their flock to seek other 
shepherds. Dr. Chalmers was called 
to a professorship in a northern univer- 
sity—Mr. Irving was called (and what 
Scotsman ever refused the call) from the 
bleak mountains of Scotland to the 
more fertile vineyard of the south—to 
that land flowing with milk and ho- 
ney, the British metropolis. On _ his 
arrival in London, ‘some nine moons 
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wasted,’ he was seated in the Caledo- 
nian Chapel, in Cross Street, Hatton 
Garden—a place of worship formerly 
better known by the name of the Gaelie 
Chapel. Here he remained for some 
time unnoticed and unknown; his con- 
gregation seldom exceeded a hundred 
persons, and nothing seemed to indicate 
that he was likely to be distinguished 
from the ‘mob of clergy who preach 
with ease.” But vanity, young Ambi- 
tion’s ladder, prompted Mr. Irving to 
aspire higher than a mere every-day 
(every Sunday) preacher; he found that, 
in the British metropolis, preachers 
were followed not so much for their 
talents and attainments as for their 
apparent zeal and the violence of 
their denunciations. While a Burgess, 
a Pathurst, or a Marsh, might preach 
to a beggarly account of empty benches, 
the walls of the conventicle were cram- 
med to the very ceiling; though, it is 
true, the congregations were not the 
most select: but they gave popularity— 
aye, and something more ; for no reli- 
gious labourer is without his hire in 
London, particularly among the dissent- 
ers. The ground, however, seemed 
pre-occupied, when Mr. Irving opened 
a new field to himself: he saw the 
churches empty—the conventicles full 
—he saw the poor flocking to have the 
gospel preached ta them, attentively 
catching every word from the orator, as 
if it were manna from Heaven; though, 
in every word that he uttered, he seem- 
ed to doom the whole congregation to 
divine wrath. On the other hand, he 
saw the higher class of society either 
absent from church, or dozing under 
the unenergetic glozings of some mealy- 
mouthed rector. A thousand people 
have seen this before Mr, Irving, and 
have regretted it: Mr. Irving saw and 
profited by it—he knew that mankind 


was nearly the same in all ranks, that— 
* Nature is impartial, 

And in her work of man prefers not names 
Of ancestors ;—’ 


he reasoned, and reasoned correctly, that 
as the poor crowded to chapels in pro- 
portion as their sins were denounced, 
the rich would do the same, and that he 
had only to attack the vices and follies 
of the fashionable world to become po- 
pular ; hedidso, and he has succeeded. 
Another secret of his popularity is that 
he does not confine himself to attacking 
the higher classes in the abstract; he 
singles out individual characters: he 
thus takes advantage of that weakness 
of human nature, the love of scandal, 
and is the ‘John Bull’ of the clergy. 
His chapel is every Sunday a gallery 
of beauty and fashion; and, while some 





of the nobility and gentry are prompted 
by curiosity to see and hear a preacher 
become popular by the boldness of his 
denunciations, no inconsiderable por- 
tion of his auditors are collected in the 
hopes of seeing some royal duke or 
princess, some minister of state, the 
famed Lady A , or the beauteous 
Miss B . Thus a crowd is collected, 
and were the Caledonian Church as 
large as Grosvenor Square, it would for 
some time be filled. 

But it may be said—is Mr. Irving a 
man of no talents ? Certainly not: he is 
a man of considerable talents, but they 
have been sadly overrated. As a preacher 
he displays as much art as talent ; and 
he is in no inconsiderable degree in- 
debted, to the good opinion he entertains 
of himself, and to the confident assur- 
ance with which he declaims, for his 
popularity. 

Had Mr. Irving been merely a preacher, 
he would not have called forth our ani- 
madversions,—nay, had he been a modest 
author, we should have left his work to 
critics professedly religious; but he has 
invited criticism, and we shall not with- 
hold it. 

Some objections have been made to 
the title of Mr. [rving’s book, as affected ; 
we, however, are of opinion, that it is 
very happily selected; and we know of 
no person who can so appropriately 
dwell on oracles as he who, in almost 
every line of his volume, seems tosay to 
all the rest of the world, ‘1 am Sir 
Oracle; when I ope my mouth, let no 
dog bark.’ There certainly is no ordi- 
nary portion of conceit ina young raw 
Scotsman, just caught and transferred 
from the Salt Market at Glasgow to the 
British metropolis, condemning the 
whole of the priesthood, and arrogating 
to himself the sole talent of suceess- 
fully calling sinners to repentance, or 
assuming the exclusive privilege of 
sending them to perdition. 

In the pulpit his vaulting vocifera- 
tions, his sympathetic sighs, his gurgling 
groans, might be mistaken for ardent 
zeal and piety; the rolling of his eyes, 
his theatrical attitudes, and his eccentric 
cesticulations, might startle his audience 
and produce efiect ; while his strong de- 
clamation might elevate him to the 
character of a thundering Boanerges, 
that would make the canopy of the 
skies ring, rather than what he is—a 
sounding brass, a tinkling cymbal, or, to 
call things by their right names, a mere 
scold. 

While he confined himself to the 
pulpit, Lord Liverpool might have again 











perhaps climbed through a window to 
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shew to the world how indifferent the 
Premier of England is to the religion 
of the state; Lord Bexley might still 
have satisfied his conscience by going to 
church once a day, (for so Mr. Irving 
calls bis chapel;) Mr. Canning might 
have found a relaxation from the fatigues 
of office, and got materia!s for a new 
satire in this northern light; the Duke 
of Sussex mivht have extended the or- 
gies of the Beef-Steak-Club to the re- 
veries of Mr. Irving; and a few dow- 
azers might have atoned for ‘stopping 
till one o’clock at the opera, by rising 
as early as ten, and squeezing them- 
selves into the gallery of the Cale- 
donian Chapel.—We say that all this, 
which has taken place, might have been 
repeated, but, in an evil hour, Mr. Irving 
has been tempted to write; and we 
venture to say that, had it not been for 
the sensation he excited by his preach- 
ing, his work would either have dropped 
still-born from the press, or been con- 
fined to a very limited circulation. 

The remark is common, but not the 
less true, that few men both write and 
speak well; Burke and Sheridan were 
exceptions ; but how superior was the 
oratory of these men to the superficial 
ravings of Mr. Irving, who, in his work, 
is stripped of those meretricious em- 
bellishments which form the chief se- 
cret of his eloquence. Let us not be 
understood, as condemning Mr. I. for 
making hay while the sun shines, by 
publishing; but we think it injudi- 
cious, and we are sure it betrays such 
an insolent vanity and assurance as Is 
deserving of the severest rebuke. 

Let the kirk of Scotland cling to the 
faith for which she so glorious!y con- 
tended; let her maintain her supreyiacy 
at home ; but do not let her attempt to 
lord it over the church of England, or 
abuse the privilege of toleration, and in- 
sult the power that protects her. 

In a preface much more remarkable 
for its conceit than its elegance, Mr. Ir- 
ving tells us, that, after ten years’ medi- 
tation upon the subject, he has come to 
the very charitable conclusion,— 

‘That the chief obstacle to the progress 
of divine truth, over the minds of men, is 
the want of its being properly presented to 
them. In this Christian country there are, 
perhaps, nine-tenths of every class who 


‘know nothing at all about the applications 


and advantages of the single truths of reve- 
lation, or of revelation taken as a whole; 
and what they do not know they cannot be 
expected to reverence or obey. This igno- 
rance, in boti the higher and the lower or- 
ders, of religion as a= discerner of the 
thoughts and intentions of the heart, is not 
so much due to the want of inquisitiveness 
on their part, as to the want of a sedu/oxs 














and skilful ministry on the part of those to 
whom it is entrusted,’ 


Hearthis! ye hierarchy of the church 
of England. Hear this! ye legislators, 
who arrogate to yourselves the name of 
saints. Hear! ye directors and members 
of Bible and Missionary Societies, who 
are levying your tens and hundreds of 
thousands annually, under the pretext 
of diffusing the gospel. Hear this! ye 
dissenting preachers of the ‘ three deno- 
minations,’ and ye followers of Wesley 
and Whitfield. How can ye expect 
grapes of thorns, or figs of thistles! and 
why do ye declaim against the irreligion 
of the age, since ye who profess to be 
the lights of the world, are the great 
obstacle to the progress of divine truth, 
and do not properly present it to the 
public! Come, then, confess your 
incapacity, and learn of Mr. Irving, this 
prophet, priest, and king, that Caledo- 
nia has sent amongst you. 

But no offence, gentlemen,—for Mr. 
Irving assures you he means none: he 
tells you that you are ignorant, indolent, 
and unskilful ministers, and that, though 
this sentiment may seem to convey a re- 
flection upon the clerical order; ‘ it is 
not meant so much to reflect upon them, 
so much as to turn their attention to the 
subject.’—He wishes you no longer to 
be harmless as doves, but cunning as 
serpents, that the people may be ‘ad- 
monished stealthily and skilfully invad- 
ed with admonition.’ But this is not to 
be done by ‘ pulpit theology and pulpit 
exhortation,’ and hence Mr. Irving seems 
to say with Shakespeare, ‘I will write 
against them. I know my speeches.’ 
He has, indeed, written, and we sus- 
pect that there is no action of his life 
that he will have so much cause to re- 
oret. 

Mr. Irving notices the teaching of 
cypsies and bargemen and miners with 
a sneer, we suspect, because the ground 
was occupied before him; he says, 
‘why not train ourselves for teaching 
imaginative men and political men and 
legal men and medical men?’ Why 
not, we say, also; but we are of opinion, 
that the soul of a miner, or a bargeman, 
or a gypsy, is of quite as much value as 
the soul of a lawyer: and Scripture, 
which says, that ‘he who winneth souls 
is wise,’ does not make any of the aris- 
tocratical distinctions of Mr. Irving. 


Christ enjoined hts apostles to go and | 


preach the gospel to every creature: 


and expresses a particular anxiety that | 


the poor may have the gospel preached 
tothem. Not so Mr. Irving, he aims 
only at ‘imavinative men,’ -* political 
men,’ ‘ legal men,’ and ‘ medical men.’ 


a 
———a 








— Really, the gentlemen of these Seven 
ral professions must be particular'y 
obliged to Mr. Irving that he should 
leave the *£ flock of his solicitude’ in 
Scotland, to come to London in order tg 
‘get the key to their several chambers 
of delusion and resistance ;’ and enter 
in to ‘debate the matter with their souls.” 
Moved by these feelings he has ¢ set the 
example of two new methods of hand. 
ling religious truth—the oration and the 
argument ; the one intended to be after 
the manner of the ancient oration, the 
best vehicle for addressing the minds 
of men which the world hath seen far 
beyond the sermon, of which the very 
name hath learned to inspire drowsiness 
and tedium; the other, after the man- 
ner of the ancient apologies, with this 
difference, that it is pleaded not before 
any judicial bar, but before the tribunal 
of human thought and feeling.’ 

Set the example indeed! and does 
Mr. Irving dare to tell us that our an- 
cient fathers of the church—our mar- 
tyrs—our modern theologians and di- 
vines have either done nothing by their 
writings or nothing to the purpose, but 
that he—he alone has discovered the 
only true way of circulating the truths 
of the gospel: that he alone can pre- 

are the elixir of eternal life? As well 
might Lord Erskine, when he took for 
his motto ¢ Trial by Jury,’ have claimed 
a patent for inventing that palladium of 
British liberty as Mr. Irving claim any 
novelty in his orations or argument,— 
we beg pardon, he has one novelty— 
that of the most over-weening conceit— 
the most unblushing assurance. 

Better read in the sermons of the el- 
der divines than in the doctrines of the 
Christian faith, he, with all the cun- 
ning and cleverness of his country, ap- 
propriates them to himself, and the only 
apparent novelty of his style is in adopt- 
ing the phraseology of the sixteenth 
century. Of his particular creed, we 
should feel much difficulty in offering 
an opinion; one of our contemporaries 
rejoices that he is not a calvinist ; and 





we suspect the professors of every creed 
under heaven might ¢ nsole themselves 
in the same way. Not that we blame 
Mr. Irving for this; we wish there was 
less sectarianism among our preachers, 


and more charity. 
The Orations and Arguments of Mr. 





| Irving are a most unequal performance, 
|sometimes we 
'ereat vigour and eloquence; but he 1s 
‘often obscurely quaint and insuflerably 
| uncouth in his style. One of the 
| most objectionable features in his work, 


is, that though the ¢ Oracles of God and 




















meet with passages of 
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Judgment to Come,’ are his theme, 
he wanders from his subject—now to 
raise Milton's ‘Comus,’ or Thomson’s 
‘ Castle of Indolence,’ then to abuse By- 
ron, or to mistake Wordsworth, whom 
he describes, as having ‘ addressed him- 
self to such a godlike life,’ that * he hath 
been rewarded with many new cogita- 
tions of nature and nature’s God; and 
he hath heard in the stillness of his 
retreat many new voices of his con- 
scious spirit, all which he hath sung in 
harmonious numbers.’—Peter Bell and 
Benjamin the Waggoner to wit. 

From an extravagant eulogy on Words- 
worth !et us pass to an uncalled-for at- 
tack on Byron, whom he designates as 
that ‘woe-begone and self-tormented 
wretched man.” It is, however, cu- 
rious to trace a singular similarity of 
sentiment, we scarcely dare say of feel- 
ing, between the noble bard and his 
accuser. Mr. Irving, in the ardour of 
his love for the human race, says, ‘I 
wish | had a dwelling place in every 
bosom.’ Lord Byron, as much of an 
universalist as Mr. Irving, in one of his 
late cantos of *Don Juan,’ has a stanza 
so much in accordance with Mr. Irving’s 
wish, that it is difficult to believe that 
they have not either acted in concert, 
or plagiarized one another. Byron says: 


*I love the sex, and sometimes would reverse 

The tyrant’s wish, “ that mankind only had 

One neck, which he with one fell stroke might 

pierce ;”” 

My wish is quite as wide, but not so bad, 

And much more tender on the whole than fierce; 
It being, (not now, but only while a lad,) 

That woman-kind had but one resy mouth, 

To kiss them all from north to south.’ 


We have, and at some length, ex- 
pressed our opinions of Mr, Irving ;— 
the readers of The Literary Chronicle 
expect more from its editor, they ex- 
pect to be furnished with some means 
of judging for themselves, and, in order 
to gratify them, we select some pas- 
sages, illustrative of the peculiarities 
as well as the general character of 
Mr. Irving’s style; and first, of a 
jocular familiarity with things sa- 
cred :— 

“If there was such a joyfal occasion when 
this earth was made, such a series of divine 
Operations, such appointments to each crea- 
ture of his element and his end, and the 
boundary of his habitation, such a glad sur- 
vey of the finished whole, and such a holy 
rest; as if the Creator had a new delight 
anda perceptible increase of joy from si- 
leutly surveying his handy-work; and if 
there was such a merry-making over its 
completion, that to welcome their youngest 
sister into being the morning stars sang to- 
gether, and the sons of God shouted. for 
Joy. Who then shall tell of the successive 
€xpeditions of the Son of God; to create 











these resplendent worlds which occupy the 
spacious universe? Who shall unfold the 
annals of creation, and narrate the genera- 
tions of the heavens, and tell how oft in the 
lapse of eternity, he took this divine recrea- 
tion of bringing worlds into being, and this 
divine ecstacy of surveying them when com- 
plete; and this divine reward of hearing all 
the elder children of his power, pouring 
forth hallelujahs of praise and admiration 
over the work which his hand bad made.’ 

We shall next give a new method of 
summing up a discourse—a fine speci- 
men of the bathos, or of the ‘ presto be- 
gone’ style:— 

‘Ifere endeth our scheme of the constitu- 
tion, under which it hath pleased God to 
place the world; but before passing to the 
sanction thereof, it seemeth good to gather 
it into one, and, witha word of advice and 
warning, to set it forth, as they were wont 
in-ancient times, and are wont still in the 
island of Japan, to post up in conspicuous 
places brief summaries of the laws for the 
information of the people.’ 


The Sacred Scriptures say ‘swear 
not at all; neither by heaven, for it is 
God’s throne; nor by the earth, for it 
is his handy-work.’ Does Mr. Irving 
attend to the divine precept in the fol- 
lowing passages :— 

‘ By the spirits of our great fathers in 
church and state! are we never again to see 
the reunion of religion and free-born men?’ 

‘By the spirits of our fathers! I ask 
again, are their children never to see the re- 
union Of religious and free-born men?” 

We do not accuse Mr. Irving of envy, 
hatred, or malice, but we think he is 
guilty of uncharitableness. What has 
Mr. Leigh Hunt or Belzoni done to him, 
that he should decry *‘ The Descent of 
Liberty, a Mask,’ by the former; or, 
that he should inveigh against ‘ the in- 
terpreter of an Egyptian hieroglyphic, 
or the discoverer of a new oasis, in the 
creat desert of Zaara.’ Such personali- 
ties mark a narrowness of mind, and 
are inconsistent with the enlarged views 
which he often takes on other occasions. 

We must now take our leaye of Mr. 
Irving, assuring him and his admirers, 
that, in the freedom of our remarks on 
him, we have not been actuated by any 
personal feeling ; we have but exercised 
‘the free agitation of questions. that 
brings the truth to light,’ and which he 
acknowledges to be the legitimate pro- 
vince of criticism. That he possesses 
considerable talents we will admit, and 
that his work abounds with many pow- 
erful and beautiful passages, we admit 
also; but Mr. Irving is neither what the 
world thinks of him, nor what he thinks 
of himself; end he has much to learn, 
and, perhaps, more to unlearn, before 
he can reach that beau ideal of perfec- 
tion as a minister, which he thinks he 


has already attained. Such is our ho- 
nest opinion, and, to show that we are 
disposed to do Mr. Irving justice, we 
quote what appears to us the best pas- 
sage in his whole work. It bespeaks 
considerable genius and talents of a su- 
perior order :— 

‘Would that, like St. John in the Apoca- 
lypse, | had seen, or like Paul in the trance, 
1 had felt, the glories of heaven, that for 
your sakes I might unfold them. I have 
spoken of the removal of earthly disasters 
and embarrassments, which cleave to the 
lot of the religious in our kind, and to the 
lot of the wicked in another kind. But the 
removal of these is nothing. I have spoken 
of the gratification of ali Nature’s hunger- 
ings and thirstings after truth, knowledge, 
yoodness, and happiness. But this is no- 
thing, these distresses, these desires, per- 
tain to a weak and. fallen creature. It be- 
hoves to speak of the enjoyments and de- 
sires of angels—of their fervours, their loves 
their communions. But who can speak of 
them? 

‘Yet if emblems can assist you, then do 
you join in your imagination the emblems 
and pictures of heaven. What is the cou- 
dition of its people? That of crowned 
kings. What is their enjoyment? ‘That 
of conquerors triumphant, with palms of 
victory in their hands. What their haunts? 
The green pastures by the living waters. 
What their employment? Losing their spi- 
rits in the ecstacies of melody, making mu- 
sic upon their harps to the Lord God Al- 
mighty, and to the Lamb for ever and ever. 
For guidance, the Lamb that is im the 
midst of them, shall lead them by rivers of 
living waters, and wipe away all tears from 
their eyes. For knowledge, they shall be 
like unto God, for they shail know even 
as they are known. For vision and under- 
standing they shall see face to face needing 
no intervention of language or of sign. For 
ordinances through which the soul makes 
imperfect way to her Maker, there is no 
temple in the city of their habitation, for 
the Lord God Almighty aud the Lamb are 
the temple ‘thereof. There shall be no 
night there, and they need no candle, nei- 
ther light of the sun, for the Lord God giv- 
eth them light, and they shall reign for ever 
and ever, nay the very sense hath its grati- 
fications in the city-of God. The building 
of the wall is of jasper, the city of pure gold 
like unto clear glass; the foundation of the 
wall garnished with all manner of precious 
stones. Every one of the twelve gates a 
pearl. Now what means this wealth of 
imagery drawn from every storehouse of na- 
ture, if it be not that the choicest of all 
which the eye beholds or the head is ra- 
vished with—tbat all which makes matter 
beautiful and the spirit bappy—that all 
which wealth values itself on and beauty 
delights in, with all the scenery which charms 
the taste and all the employments which 
can engage the affections, every thing, in 
short, shall lend its influence to consummate 





the felicity of the saints in light. 
‘On what untried forms of happy being, 

















what cycles of revolving bliss, await the 
just. Conception cannot reach it, nor ex- 
perience present materials for the picture 
of its similitude; and though thus figured 
out by the choicest emblems, they do no 
more represent it, than the name of Shep- 
herd does the guardianship of Christ, or 
the name of Father, the love of Almighty 
God. . 
‘Then, brethren, let me persuade you to 
make much of the volume which contains 
the password to the city of God, and with- 
out which itis hid both from your know- 
ledge and your search.—And if in this vo- 
Jume there be one truth more praise-worthy 
than another, it is this, that Christ hath set 
open to you the gates of the city, and that 
he alone is the way by which it is to be 
reached. He hath gone before to prepare 
its) mansions for your reception, and he 
will come again to those who look for his 
appearing. For his sake be ye reconciled 
to God, that ye may have aright to the tree 
of life, and enter by the gate into the city.’ 
That Mr. Irving is a man of talents 
we will readily admit, that he is well 
read in books is evident, but he has not 
studied men; and where he is unin- 
formed he does not adopt the most fa- 
vorable constructions of motive or cha- 
racter. His reasoning is generally su- 
perficial; his images frequently com- 
mon-place ; his judgment is indiscreet ; 
his taste bad; and yet, with all these 
disadvantages, he possesses peculiarity 
of manner, and a boldness of reprehen- 
sion which may make him either feared 
or admired for some time, 


——{+@>o——— 


Memoirs of Genera! Count Rapp, First 
Aide-de-Camp to Napoleon. Written 
by Himself, and Published by his 
Family. 8vo. pp. 431. London, 1823. 

THE individuals whose names were once 

on every tongue are rapidly passing in- 

to the tomb. How few of the heroes 
of the French revolution lived to see its 
termination by the peace of Paris; and 
of the French generals who contributed 
so essentially to raismg the gigantic 
empire of Napoleon, the most distin- 
guished are no more: the Murats, the 
Massenas, the Berthiers, the Neys, the 
Rapps, and a host of warriors whom 
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altovether make some ten or a dozen 
volumes, have already been reviewed in 
The Literary Chronicle, and we have 
now to add the ‘Memoirs of General 
Rapp’ asafitcompanion. Wewill notsay 
Rapp was one of the most faithful of 
Napoleon’s generals, for he had few, 
very few indeed, who were not so. His 
memoirs are those of a soldier, even to 
the style ; his details are told with cha- 
racteristic brevity, and his opinions are 
given boldly and frankly. ‘1 do not,’ 
says he, in the first paragraph of his 
work, * pretend to be an historical cha- 
racter ; but | was long near a man who 
has been the object of base misrepre- 
sentations, and I commanded brave 
troops, whose services have been dis- 
owned. The former overwhelmed me 
with favours; the latter would have 
laid down their lives for me: these 
things I cannot forget.’ 

Nothing can be more to the purpose 
than such a declaration; it is straight 
forward and ingenuous,—just what you 
would expect from a soldier who has 
inscribed more lines with his sword 
than his pen, and shed more of his 
own blood in battle than he has spilt 
ink, His memoirs are interesting, be- 
cause they relate many minute parti- 
culars of events of great importance ; 
they are valuable, because his opportu- 
nities, as aid-de-camp of Napoleon, let 





him into the arcana of many events of 
which the world only knew the effects, 
and he has the honesty to speak the 
truth. His memoirs are of a lighter 
cast than many of the works relating to 
Napoleon; they are more free from dis- 
cussion on points of political policy or 
military tactics, and they abound more 
in personal anecdote. General Rapp’s 
memoirs stretch over a considerable 
space of time, and no inconsiderable tract 
of country; for he was with the French 
army in Italy, in Egypt, and at Mos- 
cow, and had an active share in all 
the campaigns of Germany. These he 
gets through with a rapidity propor- 
tionate to that with which the events 
he records were achieved. He does 





the revolution created, and the ambi- 
tious wars of Napoleon raised to the | 
pinnacle of military glory, are now ‘so | 
low that none do them reverence.’ If, 
however, their memories do not live, 
the fault will not be in the London 
booksellers, who seem to have caught 
the Bonaparte-mania, and are anxious 
that nothing connected with him, per- 
sonally, or with the events of his life, 
shall be concealed from the public. 
The * Journal of Las Cases,’ the *‘ Me- 





moirsof Montholon andGourgaud,’ which 


not detain us long about his family or 
his youth; indeed these are ticklish sub- 


jects, on which few of the French heroes 


will feel anxious to dwell: «I served 
in the army,’ says Ranp, ‘ for several 
years; and I was successful in some 
enterprises, though without gaining dis- 
tinction, as is usual with those who 
hold subaltern rank; at length I was 
fortunate enough to engage the atten- 
tion of General Desaix.’ In the se- 
cond page we find him a lieutenant, 
who has been twice wounded, and re- 








ee 
commended by Desaix to some honour. 
able ‘post. He was made aid-de-cam 
to this general, and fought under him 
in the campaigns of Germany and 
Egypt. He was made Colonel at Sa. 
manhout, near the ruins of Thebes, «4 
was,” says he, ‘severely wounded in this 
last affair, but I was honourably men- 
tioned in the dispatches of the General- 
in-Chief.” Thus it is that a soldier’ 
consoles himself. - On the death of Ge- 
neral Desaix, Rapp became attached to 
the Emperor’s person; and he thus 
speaks of this important period of his 
life :— 

‘ Zeal, frankness, and some degree of mili- 
tary talent, procured for me the confidence 
of Napoleon. He frequently remarked to 
those about him, that few possessed a great- 
er share of natural good sense and discern- 
ment than Rapp. These praises were re- 
peated to me, and I must confess I was flat- 
tered by them: if this be weakness, I may 
be excused; every one has some foible. [ 
would have sacrificed my life to prove my 
gratitude to the First Consul. He knew 
this, and he often repeated to my friends 
that I was a grumbler—that I had a poor 
head but a good heart. He treated both 
me and ‘Lannes familiarly, using the pronoun 
thou when he spoke to us; if he addressed 
us by you or Monsieur le General, we be- 
came alarmed, we were sure that we were 
out of favour. He had the weakness to at- 
tach importance to a gossipping police sys- 
tem which, for the most part, deceived him 
by false reports. That odious system of po- 
lice embittered the happiness of his life ; it 
frequently incensed him against his best 
friends, his relations, and even his wife.’ 

How M. Rapp could possess natural 
‘ood sense and discernment,’ witha 
‘poor head,’ we know not. As to the 
modesty of the general we leave that 
out of the question; every man is en- 
titled to have a good opinion of him- 
self, and, if he confesses it as candidly 
as M. Rapp, we shall not quarrel with 
him. In some of his recorded conver- 
sations with Napoleon, he appears to 
have used a frankness not usual at 
courts, and such as, we confess, we 
should not have expected Napoleon to 
brook. He notices with much severity 
the conduct of those who were perpe- 
tually in the saloon of Napoleon to ask 
for places when in the zenith of his 
power, and who on his fall gave vent 
to hatred and invective against him. 
the personal character of Napoleon, he 
says i— 

‘Many persons have described Napoleon 
as aviolent, harsh, and passionate man, 
this 1s because they have not known him. 
Absorbed as he was in important business, 
opposed in his views, and impeded in “ 
plans, it was certainly natural that he shou 
sometimes evince impatience and inequality 
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of temper. His natural kindness and gene- ; 
rosity soon subdued his irritation; but it 
must be observed that, far from seeking to 
appease him, his confidents never failed to 
excite his anger. “ Your Majesty is right, 
they would say, as such a one deserves to be 
shot or broken, dismissed or disgraced: I 
have long known him to be your enemy. 
An example must be made ; it is necessary 
for the maintenance of tranquillity.” 

‘If the matter an question had been to 
levy contributions on the enemy’s territory, 
Napoleon, perhaps, would demand twenty 
millions ; but he would be advised to exact 
ten millions more. He would be told by 
those about him, “it is necessary that your 
Majesty should spare your treasury, that 
you should maintain your treops at the ex- 

nse of foreign countries, or leave them to 
subsist on the territory of the confedera- 
tion.” 

‘If he entertained the idea of levying 
900,000 conscripts, he was persuaded to de- 
mand $00,000. If he proposed to paya 
creditor whose right was unquestionable, 
doubts were started respecting the legality 
of the debt. The amount claimed was per- 
haps reduced to one half, or one third ; and 
it not unfrequently happened that the debt 
was denied altogether. 

‘If he spoke of commencing war, the bold 
resolution was applauded. It was said war 
enriched France; that it was necessary to 
astonish the world, and to astonish it ina 
way worthy of the great nation. 

‘Thus, by being excited and urged to en- 
ter upon uncertain plans and enterprises, 
Napoleon was plunged into continual war. 
Thus at was, that dis reign was impressed 
with an air of violence contrary to his own 
character and habits, which were perfectly 
gentle. 

‘ Never was there a man more inclined to 
indulgence, or more ready to listen to the 
voice of humanity: of this I could mention 
a thousand examples; but I confine myself 
to the following.’ 


The anecdote here alluded to is the 
pardoning of M. Russillon, who was im- 
plicated in the plot of Georges. *£ No 
man,’ he adds, £ possessed greater sen- 
sibility, or evinced more constancy in 
his affections, than Napoleon. He ten- 
derly loved his mother, he adored his 
wife, and he was fondly attached to his 
sisters, brothers, and other relatives.’ 
He was.also liberal to those about him; 
and General Rapp ackuowledges that 
at the time of his abdication he pos- 
sessed an income of 400,000 francs. He 
adds, I have lost five-sixths of this in- 
come, but I do not regret it; that which 
I still possess forms a vast contrast to 
my early fortune.’ Rapp got into dis- 





grace with Napoleon, but confessed his 
fault (which after all was not a fault,) 
and was forgiven, and taken into favour 
by the emperor, who gave him a wife: 
though the obligation of Rapp was not 
much increased by it; as the masriage 





was nota happy one. Rapp ridicules 
the idea of Napoleon not being brave, 
and says,—* A man who rose from the 
rank of lieutenant of artillery, rose to 
be the ruler of a nation like France, 
could not surely be deficient in courage.’ 
We have a curious and amusing narra- 
tive of M. de Segur’s negociation with 
General Mack, who surrendered Ulm 
with thirty-three thousand men, and 
threw Austria into the power of France ; 
but the circumstance is still fresh in 
recollection. The Russians were next 
disposed of, and a few days placed Na- 
poleon in the capital of the descendants 
of the Caesars. While here,— 


‘ Napoleon was riding on horseback on the 
Vienna road, when he perceived an open car- 
riage advancing, in which were seated a priest 
and a lady bathed in tears. The emperor 
was dressed as usual in the uniform of a co- 
lonel of the chasseurs of the guard. The 
lady did not know him. He inquired the 
cause of her affliction, and whither she was 

oing. ‘Sir,’ she replied, ‘‘ 1 have been 
robbed, at about two leagues from hence, by 
a party of soldiers, who have killed my gar- 
dener. Lam going to request that your 
emperor will grant me a guard. He once 
knew my family well, and lay under obliga- 
tions to them.”—“ Your name?” inquired 


of serving 


g you. 


quarters, 


contented.’ 


of the Russians. 
stadt :— 

‘ A soldier, whom his comrades ‘had nick- 
named the Emperor, impatient at the obsti- 
nacy of the Prussians, exclaimed, “ On with 
me, grenadiers!—Come, follow the Empe- 
ror !”—He rushed into the thickest of the 
battle, the troop followed him, and the 
Prussian guards were penetrated. He was 
made a corporal : his friends remarked that 
he only wanted the protectorate.’ 

General Rapp’s details of this eam- 
paign are interesting, but we have had 
enough of war even in books; and we 
prefer selecting here and there an anec- 
dote. In marching to Potzdam the 
emperor was overtaken by a storm :— 

‘Napoleon was wrapped in his grey mili- 
tary great coat, and, on entering the house, 
he was much astonished to sce a young fe- 


Napoleon.—* De Brunny,” answered the 
lady; “Lam the daughter of M. de Mar- 
bee’uf, formerly Governor of Corsica,” I 
am delighted to meet with you, Madam,” 
exclaimed Napoleon, with the most charm- 
ing frankness, ‘* and to have an opportunity 
Iam the emperor.” Th. 
lady was amazed. Napoleon consoled her, 
and directed her to wait for him at head- 
He treated her with the utmost 
attention, granted her a piquet of chasseurs 
of his guard, and sent her away happy and 


At the battle of Austerlitz it is well 
known that Rapp served, since he is 


male, who seemed to be mych agitated by 

his presence. She proved to he a native of 
Egypt, and she evinced for Napoleon all the 

religious veneration which he had beea ac- 

customed to receive from the Arahs. She 
was the widow of an officer of the army of 
the East; and fate had conducted her to 

Saxony, and to the very house ia which the 

emperor was now received. Napoleon 

granted her a pension of 1200 franes, and 

undertook to provide for the education of 
her son, who was the only dowry her hu:- 
band had left her.’ 


On arriving at Warsaw, Napoleon 
was received with enthusiasm :— 


‘The Poles thought the moment of their 
resuscitation had arrived, and that their 
wishes were fulfilled. It would be difficule 
to describe the jey they evinced, and the 
respect with which they treated us, The 
French troops, however, were not quite so 
well pleased ; they manifested the greatest 
repugnance to crossing the Vistula. The 
idea of want aud bad weather inspired them 
with the greatest aversion to Poland : they 
were inexhaustible in their jokes and epi- 
grams on the country. They nevertheless 
beat the Russians in the marshes of Nasi- 
elsk, at Golymin, at Pultusk, and subse- 
quently at Eylau. 

‘At a review, during which the Poles 
were pressing upon our troops, a soldier, in 
aloud tone of voice, vented imprecatious 
on the country and the bad weather. A 
young fenrale who was standing by said ;— 
‘““You are very ungrateful to dislike our 
country ; for we like you very much.”— 
“You are very kind,” replied the soldier ; 
‘but if you wish me to believe you, you 
must give a good dinner to me and my com- 
rade here.” The triends of the young wo- 
man took the two soldiers home and regaled 
them. 

‘The French soldiers were particularly 
fond of passing their jokes at the theatre. 
One evening, when the curtain was very 
| late of rising, a grenadier, who was among 
the spectators, became impatient at the de- 





one of the most prominent portraits in 
the picture of the battle by Gerard. He | 
is represented as announcing the defeat 
At the battle of Aver- 


lay. Begin !” he called out, from the fur- 
ther end of the pit; “ begin directly, or I 
will not cross the Vistula.” 

‘M. de Talleyrand, who was driving in 
his carriage at a short distance from War- 








saw, stuck in the mud, and twelve hours 
elapsed before he could be extricated. The 
soldiers, who were much out of humour, in- 
quired who he was? ‘ The minister for fo- 
reign affairs ;” replied an individual of his 
suite. “Why does he come to a country 
like this with his diplomacy?” said one of 
the soldiers. 

‘The French troops used to say that the 
four following words constituted the whole 
language of the Poles:—Kleba ? niema ; vo- 
ta? sura: (some bread? there is none; 
some water? we will go and fetch it.) This 
was all that was to be heard in Poland. 

‘Napoleon one day passed by a column 
of infantry in the nehkourhood of Nasi- 
elsk, where the troops were suffering the 
greatest privations, on account of the mud, 
which prevented the arrival of provisions. 





“dental cause. 
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“Papa, kleba?” exclaimed a soldier. “ Nie- | ‘ This was the young Henri de la Roche- |} with all our artillery, at the risk of see; 
ma,” replied the emperor. The whole co- | Jaquelin, who, when the Vendeans chose} our aminunition-waggons blow up The 


lumn burst into a fit of laughter: they asked 
for nothing more.’ 
(10 be concluded in our next.) 


1pm 
Memoirs of the Marchioness de Bon- 
champs cn La Vendée. Edited by 
the CouNTESs DEGENLIS,_ Trans- 
lated from the French. 12mo. pp. 

173, London, 1823. 

In order to hold ‘our balance true’ be- 
tween the Bourbons and the. Bona- 
partes, as John Gilpin did the wine-bot- 
tles which Mrs. G., careful soul, had 
[ad gg to hold the liquor that she 
oved, we this week give reviews of a 
work from each party. Rapp was not 
more attached to Napoleon than the 
Marquis de Bonchamps and his spouse 
were to the Bourbons. Like the me- 
moirs of Madame de Ja Rochejaquelin, 
those of Madame Bonchamps reiate to 
the war of La Vendée and the sufferings 
of the royalists, which are very pathe- 
tically described. 

It appears from the advertisement of 
Madame de Genlis, the editor, that 
these Memoirs were finished in 1821, 
but delayed publication from some acci- 
They are prettily writ- 
ten, and many passages in the narrative 
are both interesting and eloquent. 

Madame de Bonchamps was descend- 
ed from one of the most ancient families 
of the Maine. She passed her infaricy 
in a convent, and afterwards married 
Charles Melchior Arthus, Marquis de 
Bonchamps, for whose familyshe claims 
equal antiquity with her own among the 
houses of Anjou. Madame de Bon- 
champs appears to have been a most af- 
fectionate wife, cherishing the honour of 
her husband as much as herown. No- 
thing could exceed their happiness 
when the French revolution broke out, 
and put them to the severest trials. Of 
this revolution our fair author draws a 
most dreadful picture, evidently agitat- 
ed by her fears; for, though not wanting 
in the heroism of fortitude, she is not 
so intrepid as Madame de la Roche- 
jaquelin. ‘The Convention,’ she says, 
‘commanded those troops who were 
sent into La Vendée to exterminate 
men, women, children, even animals— 
even vegetation.” The Vendeans arm- 
ed, and M. de Bonchamps was chosen 
one of their leaders, and distinguished 
himself very much in the early part of 
the war. His exploits are not without 


being celebrated by his amiable wife. 
M. de Bonchamps was very intimate 
with that gallant youth, Henri de la Ro- 
chejaquelin, of whom Madame de Genlis 
gives the following anecdote in a note: 





him fur one of their chiefs, addressed to 
them this energetic harangue: —“ My 
friends, if L advance, follow me ;—TIf I turn 
back, kill me ;—if I fall, avenge me.” This 
extraordinary young man, who was killed as 
well as his worthy brother Louis, is interred 
in the cemetery of St. Aubin. ‘ Chance,” 
says M. Genaude, “has placed their epi- 
taphs upon their tombs ;—the plant which 
is called the flower of Achilles there grows 
in profusion.” This always appeared to me 
more touching than the tradition of the lau- 
rel which springs from the tomb of Virgil.’ 
The world has heard much of the 
irreligion and infidelity of the revo- 
lutionists ; and Madame de Bonchamps 
is anxious to show that the Vendeans 
were of a very different character :— 
‘During the battles, the air resounded 
with the repeated shouts of Vive la reli- 
gion! Vive le roi! Vivent les Bourbons! 
They did not march upon the enemy, they 
precipitated themselves towards him; the 
flash of the cannon was, for these peasants, 
a signal to throw themselves upon the earth 
to invoke the God of armies; its thunder 
was to them a call to rise up rapidly and 
spring upon the batteries, crushing every 
thing that resisted them with an inconceiv- 
able velocity. If on their way they came 
up to the cross of a mission, the whole of the 
army went on their knees and prayed. On 
one occasion, one of their chiefs remon- 
strated against their stopping thus; M. de 
Lescure interrupted him, saying, “ let them 
pray, they will fight, the better for it.” In 
an affair where thé’Vendeans were sure to 
be overwhelmed by numbers, they cried 
aloud, * let us march to Heaven ;”’ and they 
penetrated the battalions of the enemy, 
happy to rush upon martyrdom.’ 
Notwithstanding the enthusiasm and 
courage displayed by the Vendeans, de- 
feats and disasters chased each other 
with rapidity, until, at length, in the 
battle of Chollet,-M. de Bonchamps was 
mortally wounded, and died soon after- 
wards, leaving his affectionate wife with 
two children. She continued to follow 
the army, enduring the most dreadful 
fatigues. We would abridge her nar- 
rative, but it should appear in her own 
words, and we, therefore, detach a few 


passages :— 

‘ Although I never quitted the army, I do 
not propose to describe the military opera- 
tions of the Vendeans. I shall, however, 
relate one remarkable fact of which I was a 
witness. We were compelled to follow the 
army, and the republicans, knowing that 
there was only one way open to us, caused 
to be transported, on the route which we 
were obliged to take, an enormous quantity 
of wood, to which they set fire. All this 
road presented the appearance of a long 
walk, of which the trees, cut down and burn- 
ing, formed a strong fire through its whole 
extent without any intermission. We were 
constrained to traverse this burning mass 





soldiers who preceded them endeavoured 
as well as they could, to extinguish and 
disperse the brands of fire, that they migl 

clear for them a path through the one 
which it was necessary they should “a 
over. But this precaution, hastily and awk. 
wardly taken, could hardly relieve our any. 
iety. We shuddered to behold loads of 
gunpowder carried over a burning surface 
blackened and covered with sparks, over 
which, every minute, fell living embers, 
This passage was SO terrifying, that-a dee 

and mournful silence pervaded the whole 
army, amounting at least to sixty thousand 
men. 

In crossing an arm of the Loire,— 

‘ The servant who carried Hermenée was 
wounded with a ball; and the child fell on 
the edge of the boat. Being fortunately 
near him, I caught him ;—but we soon ran 
as greata danger. The boat was filled with 
Vendeans, who, in their hurry to escape the 
fire of the blue’, sprung ashore with such 
impetuosity, that the boat upset and went 
to the bottom. We fell at once into the 
water without hurting ourselves. The sen- 
sation which I felt in going down is inexpres- 
sible ; I thought we were all three lust. | 
held the little hands of my children, which I 
clenched within my own, This impression 
was terrible and purely mechanical ;—it 
lasted but an instant,—I thought immedi- 
ately, that, delivered from a most painful 
existence, I was about to appear before God 
with these two angels, for whom I was pe- 
rishing, and who would be my intercessors, 
But we were restored to life by the huma- 
nity of a few men, who dragged us out of the 
water, and carried us to the -shore, which 
was not far distant.’ , 

Madame de Bonchamps took refuge 
in the house of an old housekeeper, 
who had received benefits from the fa- 
mily :— 

‘I addressed myself to her with the most 
perfect confidence. How great was my 
astonishment, when, having entered her 
dwelling and confided my secret to her, I 
learnt from her own mouth, that, upon the 
threat that her house should be burned, she 
had delivered up my poor servants, and that 
they had all been massacred. She gave me 
this account with a simplicity and coolness 
which augmented its atrocity, always plead- 
ing the times as her excuse. These two 
words, which she incessantly repeated, were 
to her a justification of every crime. 

The woman, however, protected them, 
During their journey they were seiz 
with the small pox, and her son died. 
She next obtained an asylum with a pea- 
sant :— 

‘The republicans having come from 
Nantes, to make a search about our new - 
fuze, we were compelled, without delay; * 
leave the house; and we were placed in = 
hollow of a tree, about twelve feet high. es 
climbed to this hiding-place by means 
ladder, and we remained in it three days 
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three nights, having the small-pox: I had, 
moreover, a gathering in the knee and one 
in the leg. I suffered greatly from these 
two sores, yet, I believe, they contributed 
to save my life, as they freely carried off all 
the humours of my disease. 

‘The good peasant placed near us, in the 
hollow of the tree, a small pitcher of water 
and a morsel of bread. After the moment 
of joy which I derived from the possibility 
of saving myself with my child, even in the 
hollow of a tree, who can express all that I 
suffered in that sad situation? But it was 
an asylum, and in that terrible hour it was 
every thing. I spent, indeed, a horrible 
night, and my inquietude, as well as my bo- 
dily sufferings, did not allow me a moment 
of repose. My daughter slept a little; but, 
during her sleep, she constantly groaned, 
and her wailings wrung my heart. When she 
awoke, it was to ask for drink. I was my- 
self devoured by a burning thirst, which I 
dared not satisfy, in the fear of exhausting 
our little store of water. At length, at break 
of day, our charitable peasant came to bring 
us some brown bread and some apples. 
This visit alone was a consolation for me; 
it proved to me that we were not entirely 
abandoned, and that we had yet a support 
and a protector. I had no appetite, but I 
eagerly ate some of the apples, because they 
quenched my thirst a little; but I soon per- 
ceived that this bad nourishment aggravated 
my disease. My daughter experienced the 
same effect;s—our fever redoubled. In 
spite of the cold of the season, we were both 
burning ; we were not only without a physi- 
cian, without any relief from skiil, without 
servants, but without a bed, without a room, 
without having even the possibility of 
stretching ourselves; a prey to the sufferings 
of a dangerous malady, and exposed to the 
inclemency of the air; for, if the weather 
had not been frosty, and it had become 
stormy, the rain and hail would have fallen 
in our tree. In this dreadful state, it ap- 
peared impossible not to sink speedily un- 
der such a combination of evils. This idea 
caused in me the most extraordinary feeling 
that could ever distract the mind of a mo- 
ther: I wished to survive my daughter, bad 
it been only for an hour. I could not bear 
the thought of what would become of her— 
of what she would feel, when I should no 
longer answer her, when she would no 
longer receive my caresses, when I should 
no longer support her in my arms, when she 
should see me motionless, lifeless, cold, in- 
sensible to her tears and her cries. These 
thoughts rent my soul; they would assured- 
ly have cost me my life but for religion, 
which lifted me above myself. I prayed 
with confidence, fervour, and resignation ; 
and, after every prayer, poured out from the 
bottom of my heart, I felt myself strength- 
ened and re-animated ; my pulses beat with 
less violence; my fever lessened ; my heavy 
eyes closed, and I sometimes slept two or 
three hours in succession, with the sweetest 
—eom sleep; my daughter also reco- 

1 her strength, and I ceased to fear for 
- life. On the morning of the third day, 
they brought us some milk, which I saved 


for my child, and which did her great good. 
At length, our place of refuge was discover- 
ed, or at least suspected. A peasant, pass- 
ing in the dusk of the evening near our tree, 
heard me cough several times ; he guessed 
that somebody was hidden in the tree. On 
his arrival in the village, he mentioned this 
circumstance.’ 


An old soldier in her husband’s army 
heard the account and rescued her; but 
she was afterwards taken prisoner by 
some hussars and sent to Nantes, where 
a revolutiouary tribunal condemned her 
to death; but, through the intercession 
of M. Haudaudine, a merchant of Nantes, 
who was one of five thousand persons 
relieved by M. de Bonchamps a few 
hours before his death, saved her and 
obtained her pardon. The tribunal did 
not send the pardon at first, and the 


daughter for it :— 

‘ Having no other means [ accepted this 
proposal. We tutored my daughter, who 
was rather afraid of the tribunal, though she 
did not well understand what it was; but 
she did not hesitate to take upon her the 
message. I made her repeat a dozen times 
the phrase she was to use; she left me 
plunged in a vague but overwhelming anx- 
iety, She arrived at the tribunal, where she 
entered with much gravity, and approach- 
ing the judges, she said aloud and very dis- 
tinctly, ‘* Citizens, I come to beg the letters 
of pardon for mama.” After these words, 
the servant-girl mentioned my name. The 


judges thought my daughter very pretty, and. 


one of them, speaking to her, said he knew 
that she charmed all the prisoners by her 
voice, and that he would give her the letters 
of pardon, on condition that she should sing 
her prettiest song. My child had a wish to 
please her judyes, and she thought, that on 
this occasion the loudest strain would be the 
best, and that the assembly would be ra- 
vished by the fine song that she had so often 
heard enthusiastically repeated by sixty 
thousand voices, bursting forth on every 
side. She sung, with all her strength, the 
following chorus :— 
“ Vive, vive le roi, 
A bas la république.”” 

‘If she had been a few years older, we 
should have been the next day both led to 
the scaffold ;—heroism would have irritated 
this sanguinary tribunal—ignorance and in- 
genuousness disarmed it. ‘They smiled ;— 
they made some particular reflections on 
the detestable educatiun which the unhappy 
children of the fanatical royalists received, 
but they, nevertheless, granted the letters 
of pardon, which my little girl bore off in 
triumph,’ 


The restoration of the Bourbons was 
a source of great satisfaction to Madame 
de Bonchamps, and the marriage of her 
daughter leaves her ‘nothing more to 
desire on earth,’ except, we presume, 





that her Memoirs may be favourably re- 


ceived by the public—a desire which | 


gaoler persuaded her to send her infant } 





we can give her the assurance of being 
fully gratified, 


+ pe 


THE TREAD MILL. 


Correspondence and Communications ad- 
dressed to His Majesty’s Principal Se- 
cretary of State, for the Home De- 
partment, concerning the Introduction 
of Tread Millsinto Prisons, with other 
Matters connected with.the Subject of 
Prison Discipline. By Sir Jonn Cox 
HipresLeY, BART. 8vo. pp. 228. 
London, .1823. 

Ir, like some of our contemporaries, 

we did not pander to the taste of the 

day by giving a view of that classical 
machine, the tread-mill, in the Tom and 

Jerry style of slang, it was because we 

are not of the school of Pierce Egan, 

and we did not think the tread-mill a li- 

terary subject; nor shall we, in the 

review of the work before us, deviate 
from that sober criticism which we trust 
will ever distinguish the pages of The 

Literary Chronicle. 

The employment of the tread-mill in 
our prisons involves two important ques- 
tions,—the one of Medical Police; the 
other of Constitutional Liberty. The 
law which condemns a prisoner to hard 
labour may authorize the fixing of that 
labour ; but humanity, which ought to 
be the spirit of all laws, demands that 
it should not be injurious to the health 
of the offenders; and if the tread-miil 
may be a proper punishment for cul- 
prits who have been tried and convict- 
ed, it is against the spirit of our consti- 
tution and the whole tenor of the Eng- 
lish laws, to inflict its punishments on 
those who have not been tried, and who 
are, until convicted, presumed innocent 
in law. Safe custody, in such cases, is 
all that the outraged laws demand. 

Both these questions have been dis- 
cussed in Parliament and by the press ; 
and, although neither of them have 
been satisfactorily settled, we find judges 
on circuits praising tread-mills wherever 
they meet with them, and recommend- 
ing them to such towns as have not 
adopted them. Magistrates on the bench, 
in the exercise of their summary and 
discretionary power, make the tread- 
wheel the subject of their jokes, One 
man is sent to ‘revolve’ his follies or his 
crimes at Brixton; a second, who may 
have made a false step, is sent to take a 
‘new step’ at Clerkenwell; and a third is 
told he shall have justice administered 
to him_ by the ‘ cubit’ (alluding to the 
name of its inventor, or rather adapter 
to prison discipline.) If a few Inshmen 
have been using their fists on one an- 
other, the great chance is that both are 
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sent to get a ‘milling’ in Cold Bath Fields 
in the tread-wheel; and, in order to 
prevent crime from ascending, whole do- 
zens of minor offenders are compelled 
to ascend the tread-mill. The news- 
papers have exhausted their jokes on 
this new species of punishment,—the 
stage has pantomimed it,—ballads are 
sung in every street upon it, and there 
is scarcely a person to be met with, 
among the high or low vulgar, that is 
not either theoretically or practically ac- 
quainted with the tread-mill. 


It would, perhaps, have been well, 
if, before it had been so strongly re- 
commended, or so extensively applied, 
that an inquiry had really taken place 
mto its advantages or disadvantages, 
As to its moral effect, we confess, we 
entertain no very favorable optnion. 
To the hardened offender it is but a 
mere amusement, while the more re- 
spectable unfortunate, finding himself 
degraded by the association with wretches 
of all classes, loses all respect for him- 
self, and too often sinks into the depra- 
vity which he first deprecated, but which 
has at length become so familiar as no 
longer to excite horror or disgust. 

The condemning untried prisoners to 
the tread-mill is so revolting, so repug- 
nant to the principles of justice, did 
we not know that men ‘armed with a 
little brief authority play such antics be- 
fore high heaven as make even angels 
weep,” we should be surprised that it 
should ever be thought of. To the ho- 
nour of humanity, however, but one mi- 
nister and one bench of magistrates,— 
those of the north riding of Yorkshire,— 
can be found to vindicate so odious a 
practice. 

The question as to the effect the 
tread-mill has on the health of the pri- 
soners employed im it is not so easily 
settled; for doctors are not unanimous 
upon it, and ‘who shall decide when 
doctors disagree.’ Senators, magistrates, 
and gaolers, have all praised the tread- 
mill, and are generally very indtflerent 
as to its effects, further than the repres- 
sion of crime; there are, however, al- 
ways some individuals to be met with, 
who, without joming with the million, 
think for themselves; of this class is Sir. 
John Hippesley, and, in the work be- 
fore us, he has very clearly stated the case, 
and supported his opinion by very sa- | 
tisfactory evidence. As a visiting jus- | 
tice, during a long life, he has had many 
opportunities of observing the nature 
and effects of prison discipline, and— 


‘He has viewed, with more than an ordi- 
nary interest, the extreme to which the re- 
action in the public feeling hasded, and par- 





ticularly the popularity it has given to the 
very expensive and enormous machinery of 
the tread-wheel; which he has found, from 
lis own repeated investigations, and those 
of any enlightened and intelligent friends 
who have engaged in the same inquiry, to 
be highly misehievous in its principle and 
baneful in its effects to those who are so in- 
discriminately sentenced to it; and conse- 
quently an iustrument which ueither the go- 
vernment nor the people of this country can 
countenance when its evils are fully laid be- 
fore them.’ 

Sir John, after stripping Mr. Cubiit 
of the merit of invention, and shewing 
that it is little more than a copy of the 
walking-wheel of Dr. Gregory, quotes 
that gentleman’s opinion, that ‘the 
walking wheel is attended with immi- 
nent danger, and being a very defective 
engine, employed either without neces- 
sity or expediency, those persons who 
use them are responsible to humanity 
for the shocking disasters they frequent- 
ly occasion.’ 

In the East India Company’s ware- 
houses, where tread-wheel machinery is 
used, several accidents have occurred. 
From remarking on the general princi- 
ple and tendency of this species of me- 
chanism, he proceeds to the tread-mill, 
and cites many instances of its injurious 
effects. He shews the indecency of em- 
ploying females in it, and the particular 
and serious injury it does the sex ;—in 
this he has the authority of Dr. Mason 
Good. Mr. Copeland, the surgeon, 
considers the tread-mill as likely to in- 
duce hernia; and the opinions of these 
two gentlemen are supported by other 
medical men of great celebrity. It is 
true, that other physicians and sur- 
geons are of a different opinion, though 
we confess we think the evidence pre- 
ponderates, not only against the physi- 
cal but the moral effects of the tread- 
mill, which, when the temporary po- 
pularity given to it by some casual cir- 
cumstances has passed away, will, we 
doubt not, be completely exploded. 
The worthy baronet recommends a hand- 
crank-mill as more applicable (and 
certainly less objectionable) to prison 
discipline. 

- Hp 
Picturesque Views in Paris and its Envi- 
rons, from Original Drawings. By 

FREDERICK NASH. 2 vols. 4to. 


THE French capital has so frequently 
been the theme of our tourists, and con- 
tams so many important architectural 
monuments, that hardly any place ap- 
pears more worthy of illustration by the 
pencil: for, extraordinary as it may ap- 
pear, we are acquainted with no gra- 
phic work produced w this. country, 





<———eliaon 
which can be considered as forming a 
suitable companion to the numerous 
publications we possess re!ating to Pa- 
ris. Of our tourists, Mr. Holcroft is al- 
most the only one who has thought it 
necessary to accompany his text with 
engravings ; but the plates that emhej- 
lish and illustrate his two bulky quartos, 
are in every respect most despicably 
wretched. To the objects which they 
profess to delineate, they are about as 
‘near as the extremest ends of paral- 
lels, as like as Vulcan and his wife.’ 
However, therefore, we may have rea- 
son to complain of being inundated with 
verbal descriptions of the metropolis of 
France, the case is widely different as 
far as regards graphic delineations of its 
buildings. 

There are few cities better adapted 
than Paris to the artist’s purpose; for, 
whether he seeks the picturesque or the 
magnificent, he will find it here, and 
will, moreover, frequently meet with 
them both combined in a manner which 
at least possesses the merit of being pi- 
quant. ‘From the sublime to the ludi- 
crous there is but a step.’ In Paris, 
from the magnificent to the paitry, the 
transition is equally sudden. ‘The most 
ostentatious display is often seen in con- 
tact with the utmost meanness. In- 
stances of this occur in the views before 
us, The space in front of the beautiful 
colonade of the Louvre is abandoned to 
hucksters ; and the pavillion of the Pe- 
tit Trianon, a retreat where every ob- 
ject ought to announce the most refined 
and delicate taste—is shouldered by 
buildings which an English country 
*squire would not suffer to show their 
faces near his lawn. It is, indeed, @ 
most singular moral anomaly, that a na- 
tion, which was considered, for many 
years, supreme arbiter in matters of 
taste, which so long gave the ton to all 
Europe, and which, in some respects, 
certainly shows its pretensions to the ti- 
tle it has assumed, should nevertheless 
so frequently betray the most complete 
ignorance and want of tact in what re- 
gards the ro mpeor. No where, is this 
latter quality more disregarded than in 
France. Hence arises.a perpetual jum- 
ble of finery and parade, with that neg- 
lect which, in this country, could arise 
only from utter poverty. But, provided 
he can display to you some elegance, @ 
Frenchman cares not how much filth 
you witness at the same time. ‘This re- 
calls to us an anecdote of a friend of 
our’s, who, while travelling in France, 
had been so struck by the perpetual re- 
currence of the phrase ‘mais C est su 
perbe,’ that, being interrogated on his 
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return, as to the progress he had made 
in the language, satirically remarked, 
that until he travelled in France, he 
never knew that the French word for 
‘nasty’ was ‘superbe.’ This want of feel- 
ing for decorum seems to have its origin 
‘n acertain passion for display, that will 
he gratified at allevents. An English- 
man’s vanity will often lead him to con- 
ceal; a Frenchman’s never. 

The character of a people may, in 
some degree, be tolerably learnt from 
the physiognomy of their buildings and 
cities. The prevailing aspect of Paris 
is sufficiently indicative of the national 
attachment to display, but it is, at the 
same time, equally so, of that disregard 
for propriety, which is no less character- 
istic of the French: thus, while you are 
viewing some madern structure of ele- 
gant classical design, you are struck by 
the incongruity of the uncouth clums 
lamps attached to it. Miserable booths 
and hovels are permitted to occupy their 
most magnificent places, and to stare 
you in the face while you are admiring 
some piece of architecture of exquisite 
beauty. 

Few cities present greater diversity of 
architectural tastes and styles than Paris 
does atthis moment. From the durable 
materials with which they are construct- 
ed, many quarters of Paris present an 
aspect of antiquity, that can find no 
parallel in our metropolis, which, thanks 
to the economy of our surveyors, who 
take care never to build more than just 
strong enough, is rebuilt from the ground 
about once a century. The monuments 
of the reign of Louis XIV. are nume- 
rous, but with the exception of the fa- 
cade of the Louvre, manifest any thing 
but a pure and correct taste : hardly any 
thing, indeed, can be conceived ina more 
vicious or barbarous style, than the ge- 
nerality of the edifices erected during 
that and the greater part of the succeed- 
ing reign, till the study of the remains 
of Grecian architecture, which was first 
introduced about the middle of the last 
century, opened the eyes of men of 
taste, and showed them how contrary 
the route hitherto pursued was, to that 
adopted by the artists of classical anti- 
quity. During the revolution, the ma- 
nia for having every thing a la Grecque, 

Owever absurd in many respects, was 
highly favourable to architecture, since 
the affectation of a severe taste which it 
produced, although, in some respect, 
—— to an extreme, proved a whole- 
- c Corrective against that fondness for 
“ubderant and trivial decoration which 
ad previously prevailed. Among the 


Productions of this period may be no- |! 





ticed, the portico to the Chamber of 
Deputies, of which we are here present- 
ed with a very good view. 

But our readers may think it now 
time that we should quit these general 
remarks, and confine our observations 
more particularly to the plates before 
us. Among these we give the prefer- 
ence to the Thuiieries from the Gar- 
dens (which is both well drawn and en- 
graved;) the Palace of the Legion of 
Honour; the Fountains of Neptune (a 
magnificent subject ;) the Portico of the 
Pantheon; that of the Chamber of De- 
puties; the Cemetery of Pére La Chaise ; 
The Palace of Justice and the Grand 
Gallery of the Louvre. This last men- 
tioned plate is indeed one of the most 
admirable of all, whether we consider 
the drawing or the engraving; and is 
certainly one of first-rate interest. So 
well has the artist succeeded in this 
subject, that we regret that he should 
not have presented us with more interior 
views : and yet we must own ourselves 
not altogether satisfied with that which 
he has given us of the interior of the 
Pantheon. We are likewise much dis- 
appointed with the views of the Front 
of the Louvre, the Luxembourg, Ver- 
sailles, and one or two others. As to 
the latter of these palaces, it is not the 
happiest subject for the pencil, since 
there hardly ever was such trifling and 
poor architectural effect attamed at such 
an enormous expense. Mere extent will 
doubtless accomplish much in archi- 
tecture, and expense will always pro- 
duce a certain degree of magnificence, 
but the ability of the artist is displayed 
in availing himself to the utmost of the 
resources afforded to him; and this has 
most assuredly not been done here: the 
parts are minute and triflimg in them- 
selves and the arrangement of the whole 
as insipid and unpicturesque as can well 
be conceived. ‘There 1s no prominent 
feature, nothing to mark the centre of 
the composition, no balance, no fine and 
skilful development of the various 
masses. Even its extent is rather a de- 
fect than otherwise, as it serves but to 
render the insignificance of the parts 
more striking, and to produce a certain 
monotony. If carried beyond certain 
bounds extent is by no means an advan- 
tage in architecture, and here we cannot 
help commenting upon a remark made 
in this work, im the description accom- 
panying the plate of the Front of the 
Louvre. After pointing out some de- 
fects in this fine piece of architecture, tt 
adds: ‘the Portico too breaks the 
colonade in (into) equal parts, and thus 
reduces it to half its natural grandeur.’ 





Passing by the strange phraseology here 
adopted, we must be permitted to doubt, 
whether this colonade would have gain- 
ed any thing in effect had it not been in- 
terrupted by the middle pavillion. In- 
dependently of the importance of some 
marked central feature in every archi- 
tectural composition, at least 1n all of 
this nature and extent, we are of opinion 
that had this colonade been carried from 
one extremity to the other, the columns 
would have appeared trifling in come 
parison withthe great length of the en- 
tublature, and the whole front would 
thus have acquired a certain degree of 
weakness and want of solidity. Im the 
plate itself the details are m some re- 
spect slovenly and undefined, nor has 
the artist been in other respects suc- 
cessful in conveying the effect of this 
majestic facade. 

Sixty-four plates are by no means 
sufficiently numerous to comprise all 
the public edifices of importance at Parts; 
accordingly we miss many here which 
we could have wished to see delineated ; 
among these we may more particularly 
instance the Mint, the School of Medi- 
cine, the Churches of St. Sulpice, La 
Madelaine, and St. Philip du Roule; 
the Theatre Italien, and the Bourse, 
There are likewise a number of private 
structures distinguished either the 
richness or the elegance of their design, 

Still, notwithstanding the deficiencies 
and imperfections to which we have 
adverted,we cannot help considering this 
collection of engravings as one of great 
interest: and we should be highly grati- 
fied by hearing that the same artist may 
either meditate another series of views 
relative to the same city, or mtend te 
produce a similar work illustrative of 
our own metropolis. 


~~ > eo 


The Mtstory and Antiquities of Islington. 
By Joun NELSON, 


(Concluded from p. 469.) 


In the course of Mr. Nelson’s ‘ History 
of Islington’ we find many anecdotes il- 
lustrative of the social character of the 
inhabitants of London, and their fond- 
ness for innocent sports before this 
of cant had determined, that to be merry 
is a moral crime. At Stroud Green,— 
‘About 50 years ago, there was:n society 
held at the Queen’s Arms Tavern, am New- 
gate Street, the members ef which were ac- 
customed to meet annually at this place in 
the summer time, to regale themselves on 
the grass with cakes, ale, &c. They styled 
themselves “the Lord Mayar, Aldermen, 
and Corporation of Stroud Green ;” aud the 
number of persons that were drawn to the 
spot on these occasions, produced a scene 
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similar to that of a country wake or fair ; 
but the practice hus beea long discontinued.’ 


At the Barley Mow public-house, in 
Frog Lane, the celebrated but eccentric 
Morland, who made achance call at the 
house, remained some months :— 


‘Whilst at the Barley Mow he frequently 
applied to the farm-yard opposite, tor por- 
tions of old cart-harness, as saddles, collars, 
hames, &c. which were regularly copied in- 
to his sketch-book, and he would send after 
any rustic looking character that he chauced 
to see passing the house, in order to obtain 
a sitting, and for which the party was gene- 
rally remunerated with a piece of money 
and something to drink. The landlord 
(Tate), who had himself been an artist in 
the former part of his life, bore testimony 
to the masterly manner in which Morland 
sketched some of his subjects, and the faci- 
lity of execution with which he finished 
others: his pallet-knife, his knuckles, and 
his finger-ends, were not unfrequently made 
subservient to his great skill in producing 
the most happy effects, and with a dispatch 
almost incredible. 

* He would sometimes, in a sober and se- 


rious mood, determine to begin and finish a | 


pictare in his best style, one that when done 
should procure hin several hundred guineas; 
with this intent (according to the nature of 
the subject fixed upon) he would send to 
Billingsgate for fine and handsome fish to 
Copy into his work, or explore the adjacent 
farm-yard for animals and objects suited to 
his purpose; but the same fatality which 
attended him through hfe seldom permitted 
him to accomplish any work of this kind 
which he took in hand. ‘The fish would re- 
main in his apartment till it was unfit for 
the purpose of the picture or the table ; 
and figures which had perhaps been intro- 
duced as prominent objects in the composi- 
tion, and designed to receive the finest 
touches of his pencil, were either rubbed 
out altogether, or, by some happy combina- 
tion of art, thrown into shadow, or rendered 
subordinate to the general effect produced 
in the whole work. By these means the la- 
bour was abridged, the picture went sooner 
to market, and the supply of cash which it 
produced, though comparatively small, was 
suflicient to answer the exigencies of the 
moment, which was all that gave any con- 
cern to this extraordinary compound of ge- 
nius and prodigality. 

‘One anecdote of Morland during his stay 
here, is perhaps not unworthy of notice. 
Observing in one of the rooms a portrait of 
Tate, the landlord, painted at a time when 
he wore his own hair, powdered and tied in 
a gueue, but which he had been subsequent- 
ly induced to exchange for a peruke, Mor- 
land remarked that the picture was not like 
the original, by reason of this difference in 
the head-dress, and volunteered his services 
to supply his host’s counterpart with a hand- 
some brown wig, such as then adorned his 
head, adding, that if he did not like it when 
done, he would replace his old head of bair. 
This alteration was agreed to, and the pic- 
ture remained for years in the house, a per- 
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fect resemblance of the landlord, and a 
proof of the skill and taleut of the inimita- 
ble but indiscreet artist.’ 

Islington has always been remarkable 
for its inhabitants, of which it presents 
almost every variety: men of literary 
cenius, rich speculators, eccentric indi- 
viduals, ingenious artists: 

‘At the house, No. 1, in Bird’s buildings, 
some years ago resided Penn, a very 
ingenious artisan, who fabricated, in a bugld- 
ing which he constructed at the bottom: of 
his garden, a burning glass of most extraor- 
dinary powers, for Mr. Parker, an eminent 
glass manufacturer in Fleet Street. Its dia- 
meter was three feet, and the completing 
the machine, with its necessary apparatus, 
is said to have cost his employer upwards of 
£700. Its powers were astonishing: the 
most hard and solid substances of the mine- 
ral world, as platina, iron, steel, flint-stone, 





dsc. were melted in a few seconds on being } 


exposed to its intense focus; and itis stated 
that a diamond weighing 10 grains, exposed 
to this lens for 30 minutes, was reduced to 
six grains, during which operation it opened 
and foliated like the leaves of a flower, and 
emitted whitish fumes, and: when closed 
again it bore a polish and retained its form. 
A full description of this extraordinary ma- 
chine, with a comparative statement of its 
effect upon a variety of substances, will be 
found in Dr. Rees’s *Cyclopedia,’ from 
which it appears that a subscription was 
proposed for raising the sum of 700 guineas, 
towards indemnifying the charges of Mr. 
Parker, and retaining this very curious and 
useful machine in dur own country; bue, 
from the failure of the subscription, and 
some other concurring circumstances, that 
gentleman was induced to dispose of it to 
Captain Macintosh, whu accompamied Lord 
Macartney im the embassy to China, and it 
was left, much to the regret of philoso- 
phers in Europe, at Pekin, where it remains 
in the hands of persons who most probably 
know neither its value nor use.’ 

A house in Camden Passage was, for 
some time, the residence of Alexander 
Cruden, the author of the ‘* Concord- 
ance,’ of whom some eccentric anec- 
dotes are related. He was frequently 
in confinement by his friends, on ac- 
count of supposed lunacy,— 

‘The following may be given as a curious 
instance of his whimsical turn of mind: 
in Sept. 1753, after his release, he wanted 
to persuade those who had been the means 
of his confinement, to submit to be impri- 
soned in Newgate, in compensation for the 
injuries they had brought upon him. To 
his sister he proposed what he thought very 
mild terms, namely, the choice of four pri- 
sons, viz, Newgate, Reading, and Aylesbury 


jails, and the prison in Windsor Castle. On 


her refusal, he commenced actions against 
her and three others, which were tried in 
February, 1754, when a verdict was given 
for the defendants. He published this trial, 


which he also dedicated to the king, but 
who refused the honour which he requested 
of presenting it to his majesty in person,’ 





a —————- 

‘Among the other singularities of Mr 
Cruden, may be reckoned his application 
for the honour of knighthood, which was re- 
tused him. He would traverse the Streets 
and with a ptece of sponge, which he car. 
ried in his pocket for the purpose, obliterate 
from the walls, window shutters, &c. Ny 
45, wherever he toand it chalked, from. hig 
aversion to the celebrated John Wilkes 
against whom he wrote a pamphlet. Ajj 
expressions contrary to good. morals which 
he chanced tomect with in his peregrina. 
tions, were also effaced by him in the same 
manner; and he would enter any mob or 
tumultuous assembly with the authority of 
a magistrate, and strenuously exhort ‘the 
contending parties to depart quietly to their 
homes, which advice, from his respectable 
appearance, andthe gently reproving man- 
ner in which it was delivered, frequently 
produced the desired effect.’ . 

On the east side of St. John’s Street 
Road are the Free School and Alms 
Houses founded and endowed by Dame 
Alice Owen, three years before her 
death, in 1613 ;— 


‘This foundation is said to have had its 
origin. from avery remarkable circumstance, 
of which the following account is extracted 
from a record belonging to the Brewers” 
Company. | ** Alice Owen was born at Is- 
lmgton in the reign of Queen Mary; her 
first husband was Henry Robinson, citizen 
and brewer of London; her second husband, 
was William Elkin of Loudon, alderman; 
her third and last husband was Sir Thomas 
Owen, one of her Majesty Queen Eliza- 
beth’s Justices of the Court of Common 
Pleas ; lived and died in Bassishaw; made 
her will the 10th of June 1613; died the 
26th of Nov. in the: reign of King James I. 
was buried 1613, in the E. corner of St. 
Mary Islington Church, where there 1s 
curious monument erected to her memo- 
ry. 

*“Tn the reign of Queen Mary it was an 
exercise fur archers to shoot with their bows 
and arrows at butts; this part of Islington 
at that time being all open fields and pas- 
ture land ; and on the same spot of ground 
where the school now stands, was a woman 
milking a cow. The Lady Owen, then 4 
maiden gentlewoman, walking by with her 
maid servant, observed the woman a-milk- 
ing, and had a mind to try the cow's paps, 
whether she could milk, which she did, and 
at her withdrawing from the cow, an arrow 
was shot through the crown of her hat (at 
which time high-crowned hats were 1 fa- 
shion) which so startled her that she ther 
declared, that if she lived to be a lady she 
would erect something on that very spot of 
ground, in commemoration of the great 
mercy shewn by the Almighty in pony ye 
nishing deliverance. This passed on till she 
became a widow lady; her servant at the 
time this accident happened, being still liv- 
ing with her lady, reminded her lady of her 
former words ; her answer was, she remetm- 
bered the affair, and would fulfil her pro 
mise; upon which she purchased the lanc 
from the Welsh Harp to the [urk’s LHeac, 
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Islington Road, and built thereon, as Ap- 
»ears with the arrows fixed on the top. 

ie The school is for the education of 30 
bows of the parishes of Islington and Cler- 
tenwell, The ten aling houses, which join 
the school, are for so many widews of the 
same parishes, who receive eacha yearly al- 
lowance with a chaldren and a half of-coals. 
The boys are instructed in reading, writing, 
and arithmetic, and have books, &c. found 
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them.’ 

We conclude with an account of a 
well-known public-house, as much fre- 
quanted for its good home-brewed ale 
as for its antiquity :— 

‘The Old Queen’s Head public-house in 
the Lower Street, is one of the most perfect 
specimens of ancient domestic architecture 
remaining in the neighbourhood of London, 
or perhaps in the whole kingdom, It isa 
strang wood and plaster building, consisting 
of three lofty stories projecting over each 
other in front, and forming bay windows, 
supported by brackets and caryatides of a 
eretesque form carved in wood. The cen- 
tre projects several feet beyond the other 
part of the building, and forms a commodi- 
ous porch, to which there isa descent of se- 
veral steps. ‘This is supported in front by 
two caryatides of carved oak, crowned with 
Jonic scrolls, standing one on each side the 
entrance. ‘The floor of the frort parlour ts 
four feet below the surface of the highway, 
though a tradition prevails that the house 
eriginally was entered by an ascent ot seve- 
ral steps. This, indeed, is not improbable, 
when the antiquity of the building is consi- 
dered, and the vast accumulation of matter 
upon the road in the course of several cen- 
turies: add to this, that the New River, 
which passes under the highway in front of 
the house, has, in the formation of its banks, 
and the turning an arch over it, occasioned 
a considerable rise in this place.’ 

‘This ancient fabric is constructed ina 
manner similar to the foregoing description ; 
and, like most of the old buildings in this 
parish, has panelled wainscots of oak, and 
stuccoed ceilings: the latter in the parlour 
is ornamented with dolphins, cherubs, a- 
corns, &c. surrounded by a wreathed border 
of fruit and foliage. Near the centre of the 
cieling is the medallion of a Roman head, 
crowned with bays; also a small shield, 
containing the initials “ I. M.” surrounded 
by cherubim and glory. The chimney-piece 
1S supported by two figures carved in stone, 
hung with festoons, &c. The stone slab 
over the fire-place exhibits the story of Da- 
nae and Actwun in relief, with mutilated 
hgures of Venus, Bacchus, and Plenty. 

_ ‘The origin and history of this house is 
involved in great obscurity; neither the re- 
cords of the prebend, nor any historical do- 
cument, throws any light upon the subject ; 
therefore, all that can be said respecting it, 
eg founded on traditionary report or pro- 
able conjecture, might very properly be 
summed up in the words of the poet: 
“ Perhaps—for history is silent here, 


Ar ' 
ind we may guess at will—perhaps some cit, 











His latter days.—Some courtier here, perchance’ 
Erst liv'din pomp, and feast, and revelry. 

How alter’d now the scene !—how chang’d the 
fate ‘” La Bagatella. 
‘It however appears, that the house was, 
about the begimnng of the last century, pos- 
sessed by a family named Roome, who were 
respectable citizens, and who had been pro- 
prietors of the premises for a considerable 
time, One of this family hequeathed the 
estate to Lady Edwards, and it is now the 

” a 7 r 
property of I. T. Hope, Esq. who married 
her daughter. 

‘The Old Queen’s Head has been cou- 
led with the name of our gallant country- 
man Sir Walter Raleigh, who has been said, 
ifnot to have built, at least to have patro- 
nized this house, and to kave made it one of 
his smoking taverns, where, 

** At his hours of leisure, 

He'd puff his pipe, and take his pleasure.” 

‘A further conjecture has been founded 
on the circumstance of his having, in the 
20th year of Elizabeth’s reign, obtained a 
patent “to make lycences for keeping of 
taverns, and retailing of wynes throughout 
Englande ;” namely, that this was one of 
the taverns se licensed by him, and that the 
Queen’s Head was adopted as the sign of 
the house, in compliment to his royal mis- 
tress. 

‘Mr. Ellis mentions a tradition (Campag. 
Lond. p. 96), that this house wasat one time 
the residence of the Lord Treasurer Bur- 
leigh, and observes, that in the yard belong- 
ing to a neighbouring tenement were, some 
years ago, two lisns carved in wood, the 
supporters of the Cecil arms, which appear- 
ed to have belonged to the Old Queen's 
Head. The probability of a branch of the 
Cecil family having resided at Islington is 
supported by the circumstance of a servant 
of the Earl of Exeter being buried here in 
1630. Thomas and Robert, sons of Secre- 
tary Burleigh, we-2 created, the one Earl of 
Exeter and the other Earl of Salisbury, in 
1605. 

‘Among the numerous traditions concern- 
ing this house, it has been related by aged 
persons in the parish, as a story received 
from their forefathers, that Queen Eliza- 
beth’s saddler resided here; whilst others 
have asserted that it was the summer resi- 
dence of her great favourite the Earl of Fs- 
sex, and the occasional resort of her Ma- 
jJesty. . 

‘Having mentioned these several traditi- 
onary matters, respecting which the reader 
may form bis own opinion, it is proper to 
remark that this building, as most of the an- 
cient edifices already described, was evi- 
dently erected about the time of Queen 
Elizabeth. The heavy Gothic ornaments 
prevailing throughout these structures, in- 
termingled with the volute, the astragal, and 
other detached ornaments of Grecian archi- 
tecture, which began to gain ground about 
the time of the Reformation, are sufficient 
to refer us back with certainty to that era 
for the date of their erection.’ 


Here we leave Mr. Nelson, and we 


Popular Melodies, English, Scotch, 
Irish, and Welsh, arranged as Ron- 
dos and Variations, for the Piano- 
Forte. By JOSEPH DE PINNA, 

THIS music is well arranged for juve- 

nile performers, and some of the vari- 

ations, though wanting in brilliancy, 
are very pleasing, particularly those of 

‘Rule Britannia.” The airs themselves 

have too long been acknowledged as 

excellent to need any observation. 


Original. 
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EXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS IN 
WATER-COLOURS. 

To the Editor of the Literary Chronicle. 
SirR,—TRUSTING to your impartiality, 
which I believe has justly gained for The 
Literary Chronicle a character for in- 
dependence rarely attained in our peri- 
odical press, I expect you will give in- 
sertion to the following observations 
relative to the present Exhibition of the 
Society of Painters in Water Colours. 

Although I perfectly coincide with 
your general remarks on this Exhibition 
in your last number, I am much dis- 
satisfied with its * Catalogue’, which 
should at least assume an inticing 
manner when pointing to so chaste 
a treat, but is remarkably deficient in 
perspicuity; its very title, which is ob- 
scure if not quaint, is certainly unin- 
viting, and very likely to leave the visi- 
tors of the Gallery uninformed of par- 
ticulars with which all would wish to be 
acquainted—for it is only by close atten- 
tion to the Catalogue the fact can be as- 
certained, that there have been seventeen 
annual exhibitions of their works, since 
this Society was first established, (the 
whole stock of which we may presume 
have been disposed of,) and that the 
present collection consists of pictures 
borrowed from the distinguished indi- 
viduals who now possess them. It is 
called * Catalogue of a Selection of 
Drawings by British Artists, now ex- 
hibiting,’ &c. Whythe word * Drawe 
ings’ should be used may perhaps well 
admit of a question: the pictures do not 
emanate from a society established to 
promote drawing schools, but from a 
school for painters in water colours; 
and inasmuch as paintings, though in 
water colours, are far more inviting than 
mere drawings, the present designation 
is not unlikely to injure the exhibition, 
The preface, or address, which follows,. 
does not clear up the obscurity of the 
title, but rather leaves room for further 
objection: it tells us ‘ there are works 
of several persons who have never been 











wish that every village in England had 





Grown wealthy, here retir’d in peace to pass 


so entertaining an historian. 


members’; had they given, on the next 
page, a list of their members, it might 
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then be discovered who these had-never- 
been members are, and if the new pic- 
tures had been in some way distinguish- 
ed, the Catalogue would not have been 
less perfect. If these remarks have no 
effect in remedying the poimts com- 
plained of, it may at least be hoped that 
they may be a key to some of the readers 
of The Literary Chronicle, for it is really 
grievous to suppose that so fine an ex- 
hibition should be injured from a dis- 
regard to minutie which must always 
be pleasing tothe public, and conve- 
nient to those who wish to cultivate 
the fine arts. 

Not professing a refined taste in 
painting, and yet a great admirer of 
theart, I am at times faseinated with de- 
light when | behold a fine production,— 
at other times I am offended by witness- 
ing a want of adherence to life; and 
I could wish to learn, through your fa- 
vour, whether it is from want of taste 
or from correct judgment that I am 
always annoyed when | see a sky painted 
in deeper blue than I ever beheld in na- 
ture. The blueness of an evening sky is 
beautiful, but not such blue skies as we 
sometimes meet with in an exhibition 
of paintings; and in the present gallery 
there are two very fine productions, en- 
titled.‘ Evening,’ viz. Nos. 26 and 164, 
(by celebrated artists) as opposite in co- 
lours as possible. I profess to think the 
brown dusky hue that overshadows the 
latter more natural and pleasing than 
the former, but should like much to see 
a correct criticism upon the two, which 
perhaps some of your readers may fur- 
nish, and oblige, Sir, your’s, &c. 

A STUDENT. 





Original Boetrp. 


a ea 


GREEK SONG OF LIBERTY. 
Spirits of the Spartan brave! 
Ye who, in one glorious grave, 
Deathless name so dearly gave 
To your proud Thermopyle! 
From your sleep of ages start, 
To our souls your fire impart, 
While we now, with hand and heart, 
Dare to do for liberty. 
Men of Marathon in vain 
Shall we nerve our arms to gain 
Freedom from the tyrant’s chain ? 
From the shame of slavery ? 
Fathers! by our swords unsheath’d, 
By your fame to us bequeath’d, 
By the vow to Heav’n we breath’d, 
We will live in liberty ! 
Ye who clasp the plough and spade 
Grasp the gun and battle-blade, 
Be your banners broad display'd ; 
Front your foemen fearlessly. 
We may failbut let our blood 
Drench the field and dye the ftood, 
While rebounding rock and wood 
Shake with shouts of liberty. 








See the crescent crimson’d o’er, 
Deep with kindred Grecian gore— 
Deeper shall it be before 

Towers that type triumphantly. 
Greece! to glory up and on, 
Arm’d and eager, sire and son ; 
Never, but with battle won, 

Sheath the sword of liberty ! 

AMICUS LIBERTATIS. 


PHPOEP POLL ELPPEPELPEE LPP LEC PELE L ELL ELELECLELLEAL SH 


TO MY FIDDLE, 


TuHovu sole companion of my happiest hours, 
Seclusion’s charmer, and my soul’s delight, 
Come, aid me with thy sweet seraphic powers, 
To banish care, and put his train to flight : 
Let melody 
Our converse be, 
Whilst, sacred from the world’s discordant 
noise, 
I reign *midst concord and harmonious joys. 


To thee, mellifluent singer, brilliant friend, 
And thee alone, my feelings I confide ; 
For when, elate with joy or griev’d, | bend, 
Thy sympathetic voice was never yet denied, 
But full of glee, 
Or mournfully, 
Responsive to the light or trem’lous hand, 
My woes thou calm’st, or bid’st my joys expand. 


Whene’er I ‘ shuffle off this mortal coil,’ 

The nerveless hand its office shall deny, 
When Death’s stiff hand my fiddling shall spoil, 
And I am summon’d, as I hope, on high, 

Let me but hear, 
In heav’nly sphere, 
Thy well-known sounds among the heav’nly 


choir— 
"Tis happimess enough for me, nor more will I 
desire. PATIENCE. 


PPL DE EPL PASE PLL LPCEPELLEL LEBEL LLL ELEL ECE OS 


TO ISABELLA. 


THO’ years of care have pass’d away, 
Yet now once more I tune my lay, 
And yield to thy resistless sway, 

My Isabel. 
And tho’ affection ne’er before 
Was in this breast excited more, 
Yet Fate’s decrees I still deplore, 

My Isabel. 
Thus, oft the rose, at ev’ning hour, 
Has, blushing, drawn me to her bower, 
With more than Love’s endearing power, 

Like Isabel. 
But then the thorns and briers around, 
Have ever been a barrier found, 
And kept me from the flower I own’d— 

From Isabel. 
Full oft I sigh in hapless hour, 
And oft give way to Fancy’s power, 
In forming bliss in endless store, 

With Isabel. 
I fancy oft, my dreams among, 
How bless’d would pass the morn along, 
In learned ease or tuneful song, 

With Isabel. 
The evening too, its bliss would bring, 
While hand in hand we'd hail the spring, 
And every bird should seem to sing 

To Isabel. 
And ever, while the seasons stray 
From winter cold to summer gay, 
My muse should tune affection’s lay 

‘Yo isabel. 
*Tis thus I sai] on Fancy’s stream ; 
When lo! I grieve "tis but a dream, 
Which gives of bliss some scatter’d gieam 


With Isabe . 








Yet still I love with ardent flame, 
Yet still 1 dote upon thy name, 
And still would suffer aught to claim 
; My Isabel. 
Tho* some may say thou art not fair, 


| And boast of those of flippant air ; 


But O! to me thou art lovelier far, 
My Isabel. 
Thine is the best, the purest mind, 
Thy converse pleasing, polish’d, kind, 
In thee I every blessing find, 
My Isabel, 
And then the eye of liquid fire, 
Which in my bosom wakes desire 
Of bliss ; which never can expire ; 
My Isabel. 
And oh! those lips so. heavenly fair, 
Where sister smiles such blessings share, 
And seen to boast the nectar there, 
My Isabel. 
The pleasing softness of thy face, 
That force of soul-subduing grace, 
And all thy charms I still can trace, 
My Isabel. 
And tho’ I trace them, ’tis in vain ; 
’Tis but to pencil out my pain ; 
To think of bliss, then grieve again 
For Isabel. 
R**** T, 








| Che Drama 


AND PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. 


HAYMARKET THEATRE.—Liston, in 
Sweethearts and Wives, is really treat 
enough, and if the Haymarket had no- 
thing else for the remainder of the 
season, we think it would draw good 
houses. Kenny has just hit the night 
nail on the head, and his piece has been 
well produced and well acted, and a suc- 
cession of lively farces have generally 
enticed the audience to sit out the even- 
ing’s entertainments. Madame Vestris 
has played Macheath in the Beggars 
Opera: how she has played it we need 
not state; if a fine voice and more 
than ordinary vivacity are requisite for 
Macheath, Madame Vestris is the man— 
we beg pardon, the woman—who, in 
such a case, can ‘enact more than 2 
man.’ 

ENGLISH OpERA HousE.—On Mon- 
day, a piece was produced at this the- 
atre, which out-melo-dramed all former 
melo-drames. It was entitled Presump- 
tion, or the Fate of Frankenstein, and 
was founded on the romance of that 
name by Mrs. Shelley. The story of 
the novel is as follows :— 





| story. 


An English discovery-ship, near the Pole, 
sees two sledges, one drawn by dogs, and 
conveying a gigantic man along the ice, the 


other containing a man on the point of be- 
| . : 
ing drowned. 


This is Frankenstein, from 
whom the captain gradually extracts his 
frankenstein Js a Swiss, devoted to 

chemistry and the occult sciences. From 
‘reading the works of the alchemists he has 
been led to the discovery of the principle ot 
lite. Hecommences the formation of a mat 
gut of the reliques of the church-yare and 
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the dissecting rooms, Ife, after an effort 
of years, accomplishes his object; but his 
yew formation, a being eight feet high and 
hideously ugly, terrifies him at first sight ; 
he abjures the work of his hands, and the 
giant sets out upon hiscareer. All hunran 
beings of course start back from an inter- 
course with this unnatural stranger, and he 
becoutes a hater of all human nature. But 
his revenge is most fiercely expended on his 
fabricator’s connections. Hestrangles Fran- 
kenstein’s brother, for whose murder one of 
the servants is executed; he then kills Fran- 
tenstein’s friend, then his bride; and, final- 
ly, to exact the full tribute of vengeance, 
stands before the unfortunate Swiss, and de- 
clares himself the author of this chain of 
butchery. The peculiar source of his hatred 
wo his fabricatur was the loss of a wife, 
which Frankenstein had begun to put toge- 
ther for him, but had ultimately torn in 
pieces. The loss of this incomparable com- 
panionship is to be atoned by nothing short 
of the extermination of the race of Franken- 
sicin; and on this work the giant has pro- 
ceeded with very effectual vigour. Fran- 
kenstein now turns assailant in his turn, and 
without a motive for pursuit, pursues the 
murderer, who, without a motive for flight, 
fies. The chase of this athletic monster, by 
the emaciated student, extends nearly as far 


n as it can, for it is only not in sight of the 
t Pole. Frankenstein, having told his tale, 
- | dies in the cahin of the English captain, who 
> at midnight finds the monster lamenting 
i ever him, premising to molest human na- 
t ture no more, but to make a funeral pile for 
: hinself at the very Pole, and so perish be- 


youd the sight of man. 

The story is somewhat altered in the 
y melo-drama, as Frankenstein and _ his 
impious creator are overwhelmed with 

















5 
; an avalanche, a very natural denoue- 
ment, tor Mr. Peake (the author) to ef- 
fect. The acti 
, ect. The acting was excellent, and we 
scarcely knew which to admire most, 
, or, rather, which horrified us most (for 
' that is really the object of the piece), 
Wallack, as Frankenstein, when he be- 
2 | ld } “¢ ° ° ° 
ila the terrific creation of his studies, 
or Mr. T. P. Cooke as the monster him- 
‘ self, Keeley had avery amusing cha- 
racter, which relieved the piece consi- 
derably. Frankenstein was well receiv- 
ed, and may continue to be attractive for 
' some time, 
f a —_—— al 
:+ 2 eo a 
Literature and Science. 
d en widow of the celebrated Professor 
e ) yttenbach, of Leyden, has published a 
. volume, under the title of ‘Symposiaques 
n 2 Propos de Table, the profits of which 
4 She devotes to the Greeks. 
0 English novels are now very popular in 
. ermany. Those by the author of Waver- 


ny ire reprinted in various editions in Eng- 
“8, 28 well as translated. The ‘ Cavalier,’ 


the § — . 
Lollards,’ and a few others, are also es- 
i teemed, 








The government of Colombia, in one of 
their late laws, have gone beyond any other 
in facilitating the circulation of public pa- 
pers, under the impression that this is a 
powerful means of promoting knowledge 
among the people. The following are the 
two principal articles of one of their late de- 
crees:—‘ Art 1. Newspapers and periodi- 
cal works, as well national as foreign, what- 
ever may be their number and weight, shall 
pay no postage in the post-oflices, and in 
the post conveyances of the republic. 2. 
National pamphlets and other printed pa- 
pers shall also enjoy the same exemption 
in the ordinary post conveyances, provided 
that the entire volume of the work does not 
exceed four ounces in weight. If, however, 
the package of national printed papers ex- 
ceeds the above weight, it shall pay the or- 
dinary postage to the contractor for the 
conveyance,’ 

Distillation of Sea Water.—A most suc- 
cessful experiment on this subject was tried 
on Thursday, on board the Aguilar, now ly- 
ing for freight and passengers to Van Die- 
man’s Land, in the London Docks. The ap- 
paratus in question is of the most simple kind. 
It is, in fact, a cooking apparatus, as well as 
one applicable to any species of distillation. 
It consists of a fire-place in front, capable of 
roasting meat, but that is unnecessary, as 
the next part of it below (a large oven) per- 
forms that office, and actually does roast, 
rather than bake; for, by two holes in it, 
there is a constant supply of air afforded, to 
be heated for the purpose of cooking, while 
the upper one carries off all the empyreu- 
matic taste or smell from the meat. In the 
upper part is a tank, into which the sea- 
water is put, and well fitted over this are 
two coppers for boiling broth or meat.” Be- 
tween this tank and the oven below, the 
flame of fire is carried with great but equal 
strength to the flue behind; from which, 
however, but little smoke is discharged, the 
apparatus acting as an almost perfect fumi- 
vore. From the tank proceeds a bent tube, 
which conducts the steam into the refrigera- 
tory, where it is condensed in a quadrangu- 
lar box, which is hollow in the middle 3 and 
the process of condensation causes so rapid 
a current of air, that it might be used, we 
have no doubt, with effect, in clearing the 
between decks, or even holds of ships, of 
mephitic or infectious air. This box 1s sur- 
ronnded by another open tank, into which 
cold salt water is poured, which when heat- 
ed, is let in by a pipe and cock to the tank 
below the cooking coppers, there to be con- 
verted into steam, and condensed as before 
mentioned, With this so simple apparatus, 
a piece of beef was lateiy well roasted in 
the oven; about 3% gallons of excellent 
soup made, where only two gallons of water 
had originally been put in; a leg of mutton 
boiled, with turnips, in a copper, into which 
not a drop of water had been poured ; and 
a quantity of pure fresh, almost tasteless, 
water produced, equal to a quart of beer 
measure, in the short space of five minutes. 
The quantity of fuel put on at first was very 
moderate, and lasted, without any trouble 
of poking, or stirring, tor @wo hours. 


— 





THE EMPECINADO. 


[In justice to the very respectable publisher of 
the Life of the Empecinado, we insert the fol- 
lowing letter, and shall always be found 
ready, with the poet, to 

* own our errors past, 

And make each day a critique on the - } 
D. 
To the Editor of the Literary Chronicle, 

Srr,—Tue Literary Curonicre of Satur- 

day, July 19th, contains a criticism on ‘ the 

Military Exploits of Don Juan Martin Diez, 

the Empecinado,’ in which the writer eee 

rom 





‘tions the existence of a Spanish work, 


which the book in question is professedly 
translated. Allow me to state, that the 
original work is a thin quarto volume, enti- 
tled ‘ Apuntes de la Vida y Hechos Militares 
del Brigadier Don Juan Martin Diez el Em- 
pecinado,’ printed in Madrid, anno 1814,— 
and may be seen at our house. As publish- 


ers of the translation, we are weteenny anx- 


ious the public should not entertain doubts 
of its authenticity: you will, therefore, ex- 
cuse our saying thus much. 

14, Old We are, sir, your’s, &c, 
Bond Street. J. CanPENTER AND Son, 

Comet of Encke re-discovered in New South 
Wales.—On the 2d of June, 1822, Mr. Rum- 
ker re-discovered in Gemini the periodical 
comet of Encke, which has excited so much 
notice, and from which it appears, that the 
revolution of this comet in 1204 days 1s put 
beyond a doubt.— This comet was observed 
in 1786, 1795, 1801, 1805, and 1818; and, 
by a comparison of all thesé observations, 
he calculated two sets of elements, which 
represented the observations within two 
unnutes of a degree. In these elements, 
the revolution for 1809 was 1203,452 days, 
and 1204452, and half the greater axis 
0.3472191 and 0.3474612. With these data, 
M. Encke computed ephemerides of the co- 
met for 1822. He announced that he had 
little hopes of its being seen in Europe in 
1822, as befare@une it would be extremely 
faint, angiiways near the horizon, and in 
the month of June it would set at the same 
time with the sun. He added, however, 
‘that in south lat. 34 degrees, the comet, m 
the beginning of June, would be elevated 
24 degrees above the horizon at sunset, and 
would then be as bright asastar of the fourth 
magnitude. Our readers cannot fail to re- 
mark the singularity of the circumstance, 
that Mr. Rumker, who accompanied Sir T. 
Brisbane to New South Wales, should have 
discovered this comet onthe 2d of June, 
1822, at Paramatta, in 30 deg. 48 min. 45 
sec. south latitude. 

There has been lately established at Port- 
au-Prince, St. Domingo, an academy, in 
which are taught all branches of medicine, 
jurisprudence, literature, the principles of 
astronomy, &c. This establishment 1s un- 
der the direction of De Fournier-Pescay, 
a learned physician well known in France 
by his contributions to the Dictionary of 
Medical Science. 

Professer Molbeck, secretary to the great 
Royal Library of Denmark, is preparing for 
publication the letters and political writings 
of Christian I'V., so far as they can be prov- 
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ed to be of his own composition. Upwards 
of 2000 letters and papers have already 
been collected. 

Captain Parry.—A report reached town 
in the course of the week, that Captain 
Parry had solved the great problem, 
and having made the north west passage, 
had reached Valparaiso. We wish we 
could give the slightest assurance of truth 
of the report, but even probabilities are 
against it. 

Burn's Monument at Ayr.—The monu- 
ment, which has been erected at Ayr, to 

etunte the memory of Robert Burns, 
was completed upon the 4th last, and a 
tripod fixed upon its summit, in presence 
of a numerous assemblage of Freemasons 
and subscribers. The situation of the 
building is extremely well chosen, and in 
the centre of those scenes which the poet 
has so often described. As there is a defi- 
ciency of funds to inclose the monument, a 
subscription has been opened, ina order to 
eserve an edifice which has been taste- 
fully executed, and which will be an orna- 
meut to the cuunty. 


Whe Wee. 


PAPPIP LP? 

Some years ago, a periodical paper was 
published in London, under the title of The 
Pic-Nic. It was got up under the auspices 
ofa Mr. Fulke Greville, and several writersof 
that. day contributed to it among whom 
were Mr. Horace Smith, Mr, Dubois, Mr. 
Prince Hoare, Mr. Cumberland, and others. 
On some dispute arising between the pro- 
prietor and the gentlemen contributors en 
the subject of an advance in the remunera- 
tion for articles, Mr. Faulke Greville grew 
heroic, and said ‘I have got a young fellow 
just come from Ireland, who will undertake 
to do the whole, verse and prose, politics 
and scancal, for two 
if you will come and su 
row night, you shall see him dge whe- 
ther I am not right in closing WRh him.’ 
Accordingly they met the next evening, and 
the writer of all work was introduced. He 
began to make a display of his native igno- 
rance and impudence on all subjects imme- 
diately, and no one else had occasion to say 
any thing. When he was gone, Mr. Cum- 
berland exclaimed, ‘ A talking potatoe, by 
" The talking potatoe was Mr. 
C—k-r of the Admiralty. 

On Bonaparte’s return from the Russian 
campaign, he was lamenting, with deep 
emotion, the death of the many brave men, 
who had been sacrificed, not by Cossack 
spears, but by the rigours of cold and hun- 
ger. A courtier, who wished to throw in 
his word, said, with a very doleful air, ‘We 
have, indeed, sustained a severe loss !'"— 


















me to-mor- 





** Yes,’ replied Napoleon, ‘ Madame Baril- 


li(a celebrated opera singer) is dead.’ 
Napoleon was very fond of the game of 
vingt-et-un ; he used to try to deceive those 
he was playing with, and was much amused 
at the tricks he played. He had a great 
quantity of gold spread out upon the table 


before him. ‘ Rapp,’ said he, ‘are not the 


tneas a-week ; and- 





Germans very fond of these little napoleons? 
* Yes, sire, they like them much better than 
the great one.’-—‘ That, I suppose,’ said he, 
‘is what you call German frankness.’ 
Garrick.— Once when the English Ros- 
cius was acting King Lear, on his advancing 
to the front of the stage im delineating a 


paroxysin of agony, he had the misfortune to 


pall his wig on one side, showing his own 
dark hair beneath the grey locks of the pe- 
ruke. With any other man this accident 
would have been tatal—in exciting the ge- 
neral laughter of the house; with Garrick 
it had no such effect: men’s eyes were fixed 
on his expressive countenance, and their 
bosoms were rent by the heart-thrilling 
tones of his voice. The wig was forgotten. 

Christiana, the capital of Norway since 
the decline of Opslo, bas a great trade In 
wood, especially wood-planks, which is car- 
ried on in a very original manner. During 
the winter, the country people bring the 
planks into the town on their sledges ; the 
receiver writes with chalk upon the coun- 
tryman’s back the number and price of tie 
planks he has delivered ; after which, he 
presents this dorsal, lettre de change, to the 
cashier, who pays at sight, and a brush 
serves to give a receipt. When their hay- 
harvest fails, they import hay from England. 

A negro, who had been some years in 
Jamaica, happening one day to meet an 
elderly slave, who had just been purchased 
from a slave-trader recently arrived, he re- 
cognized him as his father—who, it seems, 
had sold him to the Europeans. Without 
explanation or preface, he addressed to him 
a speech, in his country dialect, which he 
thus translated to the by-standers.—‘ So, 
you gid rogue, dem catch you at last—no,— 
Buckra (white men) do good—you no care 
for your pickininnic (child)—but they will 
make you feel work pinch too.’ 








This day is published, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 24s. 6d. bds. 


POPULAR TALES AND RO. 
MANCES OF THE NORTHERN EMPIRE. 


London: Printed for W. Simpkin and R. Marshall, 
Stationers’ Hall Court, Ludgate Street; J. H. Bohte, 
York Street, Covent Garden; and J. Anderson, jun. 
Edinburgh. 


This day is published, in a neat volume, price 4s. 


MIRTH for MIDSUMMER, MER- 


RIMENT for MICHAELMAS, CHEERFULNESS for 
CHRISTMAS, LAUGHTER for LADY-DAY : form- 
ing a Collection of Parjour-Poetry and Drawiug-Room 
Drollery, suitable for all Seasons, and supplying Smiles 
for Summer, Amusement for Autumn, Wit for ‘Winter, 
Sprightliness for Spring. 

Londou: printed fur Baldwin, Cradock, and Joy, Pa- 
ternoster Row. 


COW PER'S HOMER. 
This day is published, in 4 vols, foolscap 8vo. price 11. $s. 


THE ILIAD and ODYSSEY - of 


HOMER; translated into Euglish Blank Verse, with 
copious Alteratious and Notes, 
By the late W. COWPER, Esq. 

Also, uniform with the above, the LETTERS of the 
late WILLIAM COWPER, Esq ; tu his Friends. A 
new Edition, revised by his Kinsman, J. Johanson, L.L.D. 
Rector of Yaxham with Welborne, in Norfolk. In 3 
vols. foolscap, elegantly printed. Price Il. ls. with a 
Portrait. 

London: printed for Baldwin, Cradock, and Joy. 








*,* These two Works, with the Poems, in 3 vols. | venor Square, and 192, Strand; 
are the complete Works of Cowper. Teun Vols. | Portland Place; Chapple, Pall Matt; 
| price 31, 7s 
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In 2 volumes, 8vo. with a capital Portyai ne 
heart, price 24s, it, by Engies 


MEMOIR OF JOHN AIKIN, M.D, 


With a Select Pte Ming ee 

ith aSelection of his Miscellaneous Pj ; 

phical, Moral, and Critical 1eces, Biogra. 
Londvun: printed for Baldwin, Cradock, and Jey, 


JAMES’s NAVAL HISTORY. 
This day is published, price 14s. Vol. I. of Part II. of 


THE NAVAL HISTORY OF 


GREAT BRITAIN, from the Declaration of War by 
France, February, 1793, to the Accession of George IV ‘ 
Jauuary, 1820: with an Account of the Origin and Pro. 
gressive Increase of the BRITISH NAVY, illustrated 
trom the commencement of the year 1793, by a Series of 
Tabular Extracts, contained in a separate Quarto Vo- 
lume. By WILLIAM JAMES. 
London : printed for Baldwin, Craduck, and Joy. 

Uf whom may be had, the First Part, in 2 vols. 8yo, 
with a Quarto Vol. of Tables, price £1 16s. boards, 

*,* The two remaining volumes, with the Tables, 
are in great forwardness. 


This day is published, 


BLACKWOOD’s EDINBURGH 


MAGAZINE—No. LXXVIII. For JULY, 18%3— 
Contents :—I1. London Oddities and Outlines. No BL 
English Songs. The Exhibition at Somerset House— 
If. The Pyrenees—III. Lectures ow the Five Arts. 
No. I, On George Cruikshank.—IV, New Poetical 
Translations—W iffen—Rose—Gower.—V. Rapp’s Me- 
moirs.~—VI, Italian Art of Hoaxing. No. 4. From the 
Novels of Lasca.—VII. The Unknown Grave—VIIL 
Sketch uf the Revolution in Mexico.—IX. An Idyi on 
the Battle (betwixt Spring and Neat).—X. Ou the Gor- 
mandizing School of Eloquence. No. L. Mr. D. Aber. 
cromby.—XI. The Tory. Letter I.—XIL Letters of 
Timothy Tickler, Esq. to eminent Literary Characters. 
No. 7. Ou the last Number of the Quarterly Review. 
On the New Cantos of Don Juan.—XIIL. The Luhabit- 
ed Well, translated from the Hindostanee —XILV. Lord 
Byron and Mr. Landor.—XV. Noctes Ambrosianz,— 
No. XVI. Works preparing for Publication—XVII. 
Monthly List of New Publications —XVIII. Appoint- 
ments, Promotions, &c.—XIX. Births, Marriages, and 
Deaths. 

Printed for William Blackwood, Edinburgh; and T. 
Cadell, Strand, London. 











Yesterday was published, price 2s. Gd., No. VIIL., to 
be continued Monthly, of 


THE HARMONICON.—Contents: 


I. A Farewell, Attwoud; the Poetry wy Erasmus Ma- 
dox, Esqg.—II. Notturno, Blanghini—IIl. Popular Rus- 
siau Song, adapted to Poetry by Sir Walter Raleigh— 
IV. Scene, Luili, from the Lyric Tragedy of Proserpive, 
written by Quinaalt—V, Aria, Weiber, arranged for the 
Pianoforte, from the Freischutz—VI. La Chasse, Boil- 
dieu, arranged for the Piauvforte, from Le Petit Chape- 
ron Rouge—VII. Themes for the Pianoforte; Diabelli, 
of Vieuna—Memoir of Gluck—Onu the Minor Scale— 
Works of the Chevalier Morlacchi—Musical War—State 
of Music in Spain—State of Music in Calcutta—Ime 
rovement of the Violunceilo—Musical Correspondence, 
oreign and British—The Theatres, &c.—Review of 
Music, with numerous Examples; and a Portion of the 
pew Lexicon ot Music 
The Harmonicon is the most comprehensive and best 
collection of Vocal aud Iustrumental Music ever off 
to the Public. Each Monthly Number contains 81x of 
seven entire pieces—comprising new Works by Attwood, 
Braham, T. Cooke, Cramer, Linley, Moscheles, Rawe 
lias, Ries, Shield, and the most celebrated Composers 
abroad ; together with Selections from she best Works 
of all the old Masters, Foreign and British. It is ele- 
gautly printed in quarto, and accompanied with 7 
traits, Biography. Criticisms, and Correspondence, 4 
appertaining to Music. Each Number also contains 4 
portion of a new Lexicon of Music, or General et wl 
nary of the Science, illustrated with Musical Examp!es, 
in type, woodcuts, &c. Sal 
Published by W. Pinnock, 267, Strand ; Simpkin “a , 
Marshall, Stationers’ Court; Blackwoud, Edinburg); 
Millikin, Dublin; aud all Book and Music Sellers. 


———? 








London :— Published by Davidson, at No. 2, Surrey 
Street, Strand, where advertisements are recerwed, 
and communications ‘ for the Editor’ (post paid) on 
to be addressed. Sold also by Simpkin and Marshall, 
Stationers’ Hall Court; Ray, -_— the Se “ge 

i ° , rT Qini y uke SCreeet, 
Picontilty ; and een a; Booth, Lene are 
by the Book- 


sellers at the Royal Exchange; Sutherland, Calton 


Also, a Miniature Edition of the ILIAD and ODYS. | Street, Edinburgh; Gvitla and Cu., Glasgow; a” 


SEY. In 2 vols, price ]1s.; and of the LETTERS, iv | 
} 1 vol. price 7s. 


by all other Booksellers and Newsvenders ee 
by G. Davidson, in Old Boswell Court, Carey Street. 
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